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THE "COUNT" AT 
HARVARD 



CHAPTEBL 

BY WAY OF INTBODUOnOK 

The Beat Wind Uovti from the farther tea. 

And Cambridge ways are mire; 

No dudgy, equdgy walkefor me, 

I much prefer tkefiste, 

— Cbimsoh Catohbs. 

'^ An open fire is meat, drinky and sleep to 
me," observed Giles, as he stretched himself 
ont in his Morris-chair, and rubbed the hot 
bowl of his pipe against his cheek, '' particu- 
larly sleep.** 

^^ Ton should sleep at night," said Lyon, 
warming himself before the blaze. 

^^ I do. At night, at lectures, and on winter 
afternoons. I once knew a man — * * 

** Giles,** interrupted Lyon, ** you grow fat- 
ter and ignoranter every day.** 
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^^ I couldn't be as fat as I was when I was 
one year old/' remarked Giles, with the pla- 
cidity of perfect comfort. ** I looked like a 
bntter-ball, and the family called me * Pudge.' " 

'* I hate family secrets," said Lyon. ** You 
must have been very unpleasant." 

^^ And I couldn't be as ignorant as I was 
then, either," resumed Giles, ** for I knew ab- 
solutely nothing." He relapsed into a study 
of the fire, murmuring softly, * * absolutely — 
absolutely nothing. ' ' 

Peter, who lay reading on the window-seat, 
half-buried in cushions, flung his book away. 

** I can't read any more * Idylls of the King ' 
to-day. The contrast's much too bitter. In 
the book it's Camelot in summer-time, but out 
the window it's only Cambridge in the win- 
ter." 

'* And a particularly nasty winter," ob- 
served Lyon. 

** With slippery sidewalks," added Giles. 

** And nothing to do but smoke," said Peter. 

** And the Mid-years only two weeks off to- 
day," put in Giles. 

" And it's a quarter to four in the after- 
noon," contributed Lyon, ** which means it's 
too late to begin doing anything, and too early 
to stop doing nothing." 
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There was silence save for the crackHng 
logs. 

'^ I should hate to have to go out," Giles 
broke the pause at last. 

'' You don't," said Peter. 

*^ But I like to think I do. I like contrast." 

" Contrast what! " asked Peter. 

*^ Contrast nothing," said Giles. ^^ It's not 
a girl, it's a thing. I wish I were all wet and 
sticky, and had been playing baseball." 

'* Ton would be if you'd played squash with 
me," said Lyon. 

'* I wouldn't play squash with you," replied 
Giles, ** for a — for a bushel of prunes." 

That seemed altogether final, for none of 
the three spoke for several minutes. 

** I'm hungry," said Peter at length. " Do- 
ing nothing always makes me hungry. I could 
eat a dozen buttered rolls. I should like them 
to be hot and sappy." 

** I never heard of a sappy roll," objected 
Giles. 

*' Didn't yout Then it's high time you be- 
gan. They're quite common. The butter 
oozes out when you look at them." 

** I hate oozy things," said Giles. '* They 
always remind me of jellyfish. ' ' 

** I shall try eating a jellyfish," remarked 
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Peter, absently. " They can't be as bad as 
they look.*' 

** Most things are worse,*' said Giles. 

" When you two start talking,** commented 
Lyon, ^^ I feel exactly as though I had no 
brain.** 

** But have yout ** asked Peter, suspiciously. 

" I saw a brain to-day,** interrupted Giles, 
" but,** he added, sadly, ** it was only a cat*s 
brain.** 

** How stupid! ** said Peter. 

'* No. It was quite an intelligent cat,** an- 
swered Giles. His pipe burbled softly while he 
thought. ^ ^ I daresay it was a Maltese cat. * * 

** I feel stuffy, and am going for a walk,** 
said Lyon. ** Here, Unicom, old manl ** 

A brindled bull-pup that lay curled by the 
fire, rose and rubbed against his master *s legs. 

** We will go for a walk, we two,** said the 
master, ^^ a long walk in the bracing cold.'* 
He threw on his overcoat and hat. ** By-by, 
you fellows. * * 

** I shall go up to the Pudding and eat a 
bun,** said Peter. '' By-by, Giles.** 

" I won*t be left alone,** said Giles. " I 
might drop asleep and fall into the fire, and 
that would be horrible.** Giles got into his 
greatcoat, turned up the high collar, and pulled 
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down his slonch hat, so that only the tip of his 
nose was visible. 

'* If I freeze on the way," he remarked, 
*^ perhaps a Saint Bernard will stop and see 
me, and ponr a few drops of brandy down my 
willing throat." 

The three men marched ont the front door of 
Bandolph, and fought their way against the 
wind np Monnt Auburn Street. They turned 
into Holyoke Street, and stopped before the 
Pudding. 

** I wonder if the Count's inside," said 
Lyon. ** I have a message for him." 

The door of the house opened, and there was 
borne to the wintry air the voices of many men 
loudly carolling. 

'* There's the Count now," exclaimed Giles, 
and the three entered the classic portals. They 
passed through the hall and came into the bare 
theatre. A grand piano stood in the centre of 
the room, and about it were ranged row on 
row of undergraduates, attempting to consume 
tea and buns the while they followed their 
leader in a martial chorus. 

" Higher, higher, up with it there, you fel- 
lows 1 " howled the thoroughly excited leader, 
his hair on end, his cheeks a brilliant scarlet 
with his exertions. The chorus rose nobly at 
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the command, and for a moment made the air 
completely hideons with racket. Then the 
tamult died suddenly away. ** Well rest for 
ten minntes, ' ' qnoth the leader, and the assem- 
bled multitude fell instantly to talk and eating. 

Lyon pushed his way to the piano. * * Count, ' * 
said he, ^^ that outbreak was magnificent. I 
never heard such an uproar in my life. You 
could have given Bostock cards and spades. *' 

The Count beamed pleasantly. 

'* Thanks. I thought it went fairly well. 
That's the opening chorus of the Filipino war- 
riors. They Ve just returned from head-hunt- 
ing, you know. There's a mighty catch and 
swing about that entrance, but you should hear 
the Amazons. My word of honour, Lyon, how 
they do go at it! '' The proud composer 
sat his piano-stool as on a throne, his blue eyes 
shining, his hands gesticulating as he talked. 
* * You made a great mistake, Lyon, in not com- 
ing out for the show. What a superb Iggorrote 
you might have beenl '' 

Lyon waved the compliment aside. ** Count,'' 
said he, ** I want to see you after dinner. 
There will be a small game in my room at half- 
past eight." 

The Count sniffed superciliously. ** I am 
dining out to-night," he remarked, ** with an 
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eminent officer of this university. We are to 
meet a member of the French Academy, and 
help enlighten him on the wisdom of America. 
I was invited, I believe, as an interesting speci- 
men of profound Harvard ignorance." 

He caught sight of Peter, and hailed him 
loudly. ** I say, Peter, just a word with you. 
Wait till this mob is gone and ni put you 
through Cassandra's opening verses. I pre- 
dict," he said, turning back to Lyon, ** that in 
three months the name of Peter will be on 
every Boston tongue, and we^l all be proud 
to have this young lady as a friend. Ready 
now, fellows! Begin at the opening words, — 
not too loud at first, — * We are the jolly, jolly 
hunters of the south.' " The chorus was off 
again, and the Count, deep in a vigorous punch- 
ing of the poor piano keys, was oblivious to 
everything else. 

Lyon put his hands to his ears and made for 
the door. Peter climbed a tall step-ladder and 
sat on the top, chuckling foolishly to himself at 
the sight of so many men with their mouths 
wide open. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE FRENCH LEOTUBEB 

TTeVe not bo keen on EnglMmenj 

Americans or Polee, 
But for your true Parinan blue 

We'^d gladly sell our eoula, 

— BXDCLIFFB LtBIOS. 

MoNsiEUB Mabivaux, of the French Academy, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, sat sipping 
his coffee and discoursing amiably with the 
Count. Monsieur Marivaux was under the im- 
pression that he had never met such a refresh- 
ing young animal before. The Count spoke 
excellent French, although he would never have 
admitted it in the world, which was the result 
of an early upbringing in Gaul rather than 
devotion to the conversational courses of the 
university. For his own edification Monsieur 
Marivaux had lapsed into Anglo-Saxon for the 
evening. 

** Would you please, Mr. Norris," said mon- 
sieur, addressing the Count by his seldom-used 
right name, ** tell me a little something of the 
youth d'Amerique. Are they divided — so to 

speak — into rival parties ? ' ' 

3 
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The Connt thought assiduously. " One 
might say/' he hazarded at length, ^^ that they 
are divided into the followers of Eli, and the 
followers of John Harvard/' 

^'Followers of Eli, — what is thatf in- 
quired the Frenchman, politely. 

** Eli,'* replied the Count, ** whose latter 
name was Tale, was a mythical being who lived, 
so the story goes, a great many years ago, on 
the banks of New Haven. I believe there are 
no banks there now, but am not certain as to 
that, my financial transactions there always 
being by means of ready cash. I have heard 
the existence of the famous Eli seriously 
doubted, some wise men going so far as to say 
that his descendants chose the name because 
of the peculiarly satisfying sound of the four 
letters Y-A-L-E, when cried aloud by many 
voices.'* 

** Should you say, Mr. Norris, that these two 
sects of your young men correspond to anything 
we have in France t '* 

The Count shook his head. ** I should doubt 
it, monsieur; you would have to seek very 
far for a parallel.*' 

** In France," began monsieur, lighting his 
cigar at the candle, * * young men are so sophis- 
ticated — that is the word, I believe t ' ' 
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The Count bowed his head. 

** I remember,'* continued the eminent visi- 
tor, ' * when I was at the university I considered 
that I knew everything there was to know ; but 
here — if I may say so — you are so charm- 
ingly fresh and eager — it is like being in a — 
being in a — ah, the simile escapes — '* 

The Count frowned politely. * * Like being in 
a beehive, perhaps, * ' he suggested. * * Although 
I have never been in one. However, I have 
often imagined it.'* 

Monsieur Marivaux looked at the youth be- 
side him, and his somewhat ascetic features 
relaxed into a smile. *' You are all gathering 
honey, is that it? You are so intellectually re- 
ceptive, whereas we are intellectually — * ' he 
hesitated for the word. 

The Count suggested *' repulsive,'* and then 
thought better of it and changed it to ** re- 
pugnant." 

** Do you know, Monsieur Marivaux," the 
Count ran on, in an effort to cover the silence, 
*M sometimes think we're altogether too eager 
after knowledge. Take my case ; I should like 
to be a trifler, an exquisite trifler, if you please, 
but still a trifler. I should like to write poetry 
such as young Frenchmen write, vague, indi- 
gestible, unintelligible things, but I can't — and 
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whyt ^' He paused. ** Because I can't think 
of them. It sounds sensible enough, but it's 
not, because at the bottom of me I'm very 
vague, but when I try to put that vagueness to 
account, ten to one I fall asleep." 

Monsieur Marivaux smoked meditatively. 
The Count finished his cigarette and lighted a 
cigar. 

** I often wish I were an absinthe fiend," he 
continued. *' I tried it once in Paris. I re- 
member it was a hot afternoon, and I was going 
on a bicycle to Pere la Chaise — why, I don't 
know — I believe I thought it was a circus of 
some sort. I stopped at a cafe and drank five 
absinthes without stopping, and the first hill 
I came to the bicycle fell gently over on top 
of me, and I refused to go any farther. When 
I woke up in my hotel I didn't feel a bit like 
Guy de Maupassant — I was simply but utterly 
disgusted." 

** The case is very interesting," remarked 
the eminent visitor. ** The spirit of what you 
Americans call the poetry decadent is the ennui 
— and I have yet to find the person ennuye 
here in Cambridge." 

** The person ennuye? " the Count repeated, 
as though it were a name he was trying to 
recall. ^ ^ Oh, yes, they do exist — there is my 
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friend Lyon who is always ennnye when he 
can't be playing football^ and the man who 
tried to teach me that the Malthusian Proposi- 
tion had nothing to do with religion — which 
I know it had — or rather has, for I believe 
the Proposition still exists — and the woman 
who cleans my rooms, she is ennuyee all the 
time, and then there are also two Monthly 
editors I happen to know — and I dare say 
there are a great many I don't happen to 
know,'* he added as an afterthought. 

The Frenchman cocked his eye at his empty 
glass and the Count smnmoned a waiter. 
** Scotch for me,'' quoth Monsieur Marivaux, 
and the Count nodded. When the glasses were 
filled the Count politely toasted the French 
Academy. 

' * Do you know, ' ' he added, * * we Americans 
know very little about the Academy. Pardon 
me, I forgot, it may be a secret matter." 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 
** We know little about it in France. How 
much has penetrated into Cambridge! " 

The Count considered. * * I remember the uni- 
form is green frogs with a gold collar, or gold 
frogs with a green collar; that it was founded 
by Eichelieu, — I think it was Eichelieu, though 
I always get him mixed with Mazarin — and 
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that it has something to do with the national 
dictionary. Also that the members are im- 
mortal. *' 

'' Trds hien. There is very little else to 
know.'* 

** I wish we had an Academy in Cambridge. 
I believe, '* said the Count, ** I will attempt 
to establish one. Then we conld be sure of 
our immortality without the trouble of dying 
to find ouf 

** Speaking of finding out, Mr. Norris,*' 
put in the foreigner, ** will you be so good 
as to tell me something of what I am expected 
to do to-morrow. I know that I am to be in 
Sanders Theatre at four o'clock to speak to 
the guests of your Cercle Frangais on 
* L 'Homme Idealistique.' Who will be 
there! " 

** First,'* began the Count, ** you will see 
a great many important ushers in gaudy 
badges, who will make much noise and get in 
everybody's way. I know because I happen 
to have been an usher. Then there will be a 
score of men who will go because they really 
care for French and don't mind being con- 
sidered grinds, and a score of others who will 
go because they have nothing else to do and 
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hence will be grinds^ and after that will come 
the Deluge.'^ 

** The Delnget ^^ queried monsieur. 

'' There will be half the fair sex of ' Boston 
and vicinity,' as the papers say, and all of 
Baddiffe College, some with lorgnettes, and 
some with eyeglasses and some with only their 
own beautiful eyelashes, and they will all nod 
and smile and applaud in unison at the most 
inappropriate moments and think a great deal 
about * L 'Homme Idealistique ' and you as its 
representative, and their neighbours' gowns. 
I have been there," announced the Count, 
** and I know just how the precious thing is 
done. ' ' 

** Then, er, Mr. Norris, you mean that the 
ladies of Boston and Eadcliffe are fond of the 
French in particular." 

The Count emptied his whiskey and soda, 
and leaned confidentially near the visitor's ear. 

** Monsieur Marivaux," he said, '* long ago 
it was discovered by some very wise man that 
Eadcliffe maidens abhor an American, tolerate 
an Englishman, but worship a Frenchman. 
What they would do to an Italian no one knows. 
It was suggested once that we import Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, but no one liked to take such a 
responsibility from fear of the results." 



CHAPTER m. 

A UTTLB WOBK 

Whenfoani make a note of. 

— Captaih Cuttlb. 

** I BEUBVB,'^ said the Count, meditatively, 
'* I wiU do a Uttle work/' 

Giles, who was reclining on the conch blow- 
ing elaborate smoke rings with great care, 
sniffed audibly, but the Count gave him no 
heed. 

** IVe forgotten exactly what courses I am 
taking,'* continued the original speaker. " I 
only remember that they were very interest- 
ing when I picked them out of the catalogue 
last fall, and that they sank rapidly in 
charm with every lecture. That is the 
most curious thing about a college education. 
You read the catalogue, and almost every sub- 
ject seems to reek with live, intelligent inter- 
est, and then you select four or five of the 
most reeking, and the glamour suddenly pales. 
I never could get up any enthusiasm over 
courses I actually take, but I fairly crave all 
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the other courses I don't take. It seems very 
unsatisfactory. ' ' 

Giles had just shot a small ring through a 
larger one and was perfectly content, so he 
said nothing. 

** Take history for an example,*' continued 
the Count. * * I always used to think I cared for 
it, not passionately, of course, but with a nice, 
intelligent interest, just as one takes an inter- 
est in the pedigree of horses at a show. I 
took a course in history last year, and found it 
pall ; it continued to pall so much that I barely 
struggled through the Finals. That should have 
been a lesson. But this fall I stumbled over 
another glittering history prospectus, and I 
dare say that's one of the very courses I elected. 
I told my father about it and he was glad. 
Why, I don't know, unless because he thinks 
I am to be a lawyer. I don't care to be a law- 
yer, but it seems as if everybody has to be 
one nowadays. I never saw any one who really 
wanted to study law, and yet thousands do. 
It seems very foolish. What are you going 
to be, Giles! " 

** An African explorer," was the answer. 

* * An African explorer I What rot 1 Why, 
you hardly know your way into Boston now." 

* * I shall never explore on trolley-cars, ' ' 
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answered Giles, ** I shall float down broad 
rivers on flat-bottomed boats, propelled by 
dusky slaves, and fed by — ' ' 

" Fed by chance, '* finished the Count. 
* * Most of the time you '11 starve. ' ' 

Oiles relapsed into his pastime of blowing 
rings. The Count rummaged among the papers 
on his desk, and finally succeeded in finding 
the one he sought. He read it carefully. 

" Yes,*' he announced, ** I do take history. 
History 22A, * the history of England from 
the date of the Reform Bill.' I've been to 
a number of lectures in Lower Mass on that, 
so I thought I took it, but I've been to quite a 
lot of lectures in courses I don't take, just to 
oblige other men« That's what's so confus- 
ing." 

" I once knew a man who was suspended for 
cutting another man's lectures," said Giles. 
'^ It sounds complicated, but it's merely a case 
of mistaken identity." 

'^ I wish I could take something on mistaken 
identity," mused the Count. ** It sounds in- 
teresting, and ought to help a lawyer." He 
took the card to his chair in front of the fire 
and studied it. 

** History 22 A," he said, slowly, '' Tues- 
days, Thursdays, Saturdays at twelve. I re- 
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member now, it always comes just before lundu 
I wonder why I ever chose it, cerjtainly not be- 
cause it comes at twelve, for I am always starv- 
ing at quarter to one. I don't think it was be- 
cause of Lower Mass, for the seats are so hard 
and the desks always just up under one's 
chin. I don't think it was because of the pro- 
fessor, for I'd never heard of him before and 
don't like his name now I know it. The Eeform 
Bill doesn't sound in the least bit attractive, 
and I always thought English history too 
much like American to be entertaining. I give 
it up ; Giles, can you imagine why I ever took 
History 22A? " 

** I once knew a man who took it," began 
Giles. 

' ' So do I, stupid. You know me, and I know 
me, so I know two men who took it ; no, I mean 
you know two men." 

** And he said," continued the unabashed 
Giles, " that it was an infernal imposition on 
any one's good temper." 

*^ I dare say he did. But that doesn't help 
me. That's always the way with you, Giles, 
you always know men who have said or done 
things, but they have always said or done the 
silliest sort of things. What are friends for 
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except to help each other, and yet you lie there 
and talk to me and keep me from studying." 

Giles returned to his smoke rings placidly. 

** Let me see," began the Count, ** the his- 
tory of England since the Bef orm Bill. I doubt 
if there was ever a more uninteresting sub- 
ject." He thought deeply. ^* Yes, I remember 
one. It was a theme I had to write in Fresh- 
man year on * The Economic Condition of the 
French Peasant before the Bevolution.* I 
doubt if any one ever met with a more unin- 
teresting title. My conclusions I believe were 
that the French peasants had no economic con- 
ditions whatsoever. Giles, did you ever have 
an economic condition t " 

** Yes. Sophomore year in Economics I. 
And so did you." 

** Yes, I remember," said the Count, sadly; 
** it was that Malthusian Proposition that was 
to blame. However, that's over now, and IVe 
erased it from the tablets of my brain. I wish 
I had taken psychology and knew something 
about the brain. That's a subject I don't 
believe I know anything about." 

The Count's eyes roamed to the fire and back 
to the card in his hand. '* However, that's 
neither here nor there. I shall work this eve- 
ning, and shall endeavour to learn something 
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of English history from the Reform Bill — 
say from 1830 to 1900, that's seventy years, 
and covers the reign of — why, it only covers 
Queen Victoria. Giles, do you know Victoria's 
dates! '' 

** No,'' said Giles. 

** That's stupid. I cut out of a paper once 
a poem that gave all the kings of England, and 
their dates, and an event in their lives; I 
wish I had it now. I intended to learn it by 
heart." 

There was a lengthy silence. 

'* No," said the Count, *' I can't think of a 
word of it. Well, one reign can't be bad, and 
it's a woman's reign at that. I should imag- 
ine I could get this course up in about two 
more evenings of study. I believe I've invented 
a new way to study, Giles. It's the thought 
method. You sit down and fix your thoughts 
on a certain place or period of history. Then 
you think of all the things you can remember 
about that place or period, and then of all the 
things about all those things, and in that way 
you see you can quickly get an immense num- 
ber of facts together, facts that were all stowed 
away somewhere in your brain, but that needed 
associations to be called forth. Tou don't have 
to use any books or notes at all, the knowledge 
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just grows of itself like an apple tree or 
an arithmetical progression — you remember 
those where you try to see in how many differ- 
ent ways the same eight men could sit in a 
boaty I mean how many combinations they 
could sit in, and you found before you knew 
it they could sit in almost a million different 
ways/' 

" I know a man,'' interrupted Giles, ** who 
can't sit in a boat any way. I saw him try 
yesterday down on the river, and he was too 
absurd." 

** You take, for example," the Count ran on, 
** anything in recent English history. Sup- 
pose we take the war in the Crimea. Eeally, 
superficially I mean, I know nothing at all 
about it. But you see — first, it was a war, 
second it was in the Crimea, third, Russia had 
something to do with it, fourth, there was a 
siege of Sebastopol, fifth, there was a Charge 
of the Light Brigade. That's enough. Now, 
we have to think of war, the Crimea, Bussia, 
siege of Sebastopol, Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade. War recalls many things, CsBsar, Napo- 
leon, bloodshed." 

** Somebody said * war was hell,' " suggested 
Giles. * * You can think of that. ' ' 

" The Crimea," the Count continued. "I'm 
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afraid that doesn't suggest much to my mind 
offhand. I should like to think of it, however. 
The mere sound sometimes helps. There may 
be other things that Crimea sounds like. I'll 
take that up a little later. Then there 's Russia, 
I think of anarchists, and Moscow, and Napo- 
leon again; you see that Napoleon must have 
had something to do with our main subject, 
after all.'' 

* * I always think of snow and ice and sleighs 
and wolves," contributed Giles. 

** All useful. Put them down mentally, and 
we will use them later. Then there's the siege 
of Sebastopol. Let me see, — siege, hunger, 
rats, boots, starvation, bombs, — that's suffi- 
cient now. Lastly, Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade. Instantly I think of Tennyson, poetry, 
thunder, duty — ' ' 

^^ * Into the mouth of hell,' " quoted Giles. 
*^ There must be something about hell, for it's 
turned up twice. ' ' 

*^ Hell," accepted the Count, ** and there you 
see from five we have fifty subjects. Then you 
proceed to think of each of these, and before 
you know it the whole Crimean war will be 
revealed. And the beauty of it is that you don't 
have to take the trouble to do anything but 
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There was five minutes' silence, and then the 
Gonnt jumped up from his chair. 

'* I shall pass History 22A,'' he announced, 
** and probably with flying colours; and whyt 
Because I shall write such a lot of rot at the 
beginning of each answer, that no one will be 
able to read more than a page or two, and so 
will never discover whether I really know any- 
thing about it or not. A little faith in one's 
own abilities will carry one through anything, 
Giles, old man." 

** How about Economics It " asked Giles, 
meanly. 

The Count frowned. * * I never had real faith 
in my knowledge of that course. I funked 
abominably, and even the veriest tyro of an 
examiner would have noticed it. If you don't 
have faith in yourself, no one else will. I have 
implicit faith in my passing History 22A. 
Two more pleasant evenings of congenial study, 
with my thought method as a basis, will make it 
a ten to one chance. And now, if you can tear 
yourself away from my couch, Giles, I would 
suggest a stroll around to the club, a bottle of 
ale, and perhaps a little rabbit. We may find 
congenial company there, who will help us to 
efface aU memory of our painstaking labours. ' ' 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THB WINTER TIME 

In winter, when thefiMt are whUe, 
I sing this song for your delight, 

— Through thb Lookiko- Glass. 

Giles was still masticating a mutton-chop 
when Peter and the Count appeared for break- 
fast. It being Sunday the table was strewn 
with innumerable supplements of the daily 
papers, evidences that a host of breakfasters 
had come and gone. The Count sat down with 
his back to the open fire, and cleared a place 
on the table before him with one sweep of his 
arm. 

** It's such a shame,'* said he, ** we don't get 
mail on Sundays. I love to open letters, and 
I'm always cross when I can't." 

** You can open eggs," suggested Giles. 

* * No, for that gets one all sticky and yellow, 
and I hate to be sticky and yellow. Stickiness 
is something I especially abhor." He spoke 
this most emphatically at Peter. 

* * You kept me from the shower-bath for over 
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half an hour/* remonstrated Peter, ** just be- 
cause you wanted to practise skating on the 
bathroom jBoor/' 

** The tiles were nice and slippery, and I 
could get the grape-vine to perfection, and I 
can't do it well on ice. Besides, I could put 
two sponges on the floor and do figures of eight 
about them/' 

** You should have chosen another hour," 
said Peter. ** I couldn't lie in bed all day." 

** There wasn't any other hour," was the 
aggrieved answer, '' when I would be in my 
bare feet." 

** What was it? " inquired Giles. 

** The Count was so crazy about his skating," 
said Peter, ** that he kept me away from my 
bath every morning while he slid over the floor. 
I stood it for a week and then rebelled." 

** In a very offensive way," went on the 
Count. ** He bought a dozen bottles of horrid 
black ink, and each night when he went to bed 
he would pour a bottle over the bathroom floor, 
and naturally I couldn't skate on that. So I 
had to let him take his precious bath id peace." 

** The soles of my slippers are all congested 
ink," said Peter. 

** You can't have something for nothing," 
replied the Count. ** I wish you'd used glue 
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and stuck to the j9oor for good. Where on 
earth is that coffee and eggs I ordered t If it 
doesn't come soon I sha'n't be in time for 
church/' 

'' Church? " said Giles. 

** Not necessarily to go. But I like to be in 
time to go. It gives one a peaceful feeling. 
That's the beauty of Sunday. The rush of the 
week seems over, and one can settle down to 
rest. Here's the breakfast, Peter. I wish 
you'd stop reading that paper. It's so very 
unsociable." 

** I was reading about the baseball candi- 
dates," said Peter. ** Do you remember. 
Count, how we used to practise Sunday morn- 
ings. Freshman year, sliding to bases on the 
window cushions! " 

** I certainly do. I barked my elbows and 
knees so that I limped all spring." 

** One doesn't limp with one's elbows," said 
Peter. 

** I knew a man who limped with a cane," 
said Giles. 

** That can't be more difficult than limping 
with an elbow," the Count put in, ** and yet, 
animals often limp with their elbows, — and if 
animals, why not wet " he concluded, trium- 
phantly. 
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* * I dined with a man in the Graduate School 
last night/' said Peter, ^^ and he showed me 
how to read a book just by looking at its table 
of contents. He said it was very useful when 
one had to read a great deal. And after that 
we played chess until midnight/' 

^^ I should think if a man could read a book 
by its index/' said the Count, ** he could tell 
who would win at chess by looking at the chess- 
men before the first move. That seems so 
foolish. It takes all the point out of the 
thing." 

** Where were you last night, Giles? " asked 
Peter. 

** At Leavitt's, playing billiards. I made 
a run of twenty-five. ' ' 

** I wish I'd been there," said the Count, 
sadly. ** Instead, I went to a meeting of the 
Musical Club, and heard a professor give choice 
selections from a new sonata of his own. He 
had a very bad cold, and when he was excited 
he wheezed so loud the host thought it was the 
piano, and kept interrupting him to apologize. 
We had coffee and cake, but I was so sleepy I 
ate all the cake before I knew what I was do- 
ing, and the rest had to take their coffee 
straight. ' ' 

'' Pig," said Peten 
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** It wasn't my fault. I didn't want to go at 
aU/' 

** If you're through breakfast," said Giles, 
** let's go back to the other room." 

Lyon, immaculate in frock coat and white 
waistcoat, was alone in the living-room. Peter 
pounced upon him. 

** Come, tell us all about it," he cried. ** Is 
she pretty, blond or brunette, tall or short, and 
does she like you very much indeed? " 

** She doesn't like you, that's certain," said 
Lyon. ** For the last time I telephoned in 
town you came into the room and made offen- 
sive remarks, and swore outrageously, and as 
a result she thinks you a perfect boor. ' ' 

* * So I am, ' ' said Peter, * * a perfect boor. It 
must be nice to be polite and gentlemanly, and 
take little girls to lunch, and for long walks 
in the afternoon, and drink tea, and discuss 
higher thoughts with their mothers. Only I 
should hate weariDg so much war-paint, and 
sitting so still, and smiling well-bred smiles, 
and I never could learn to like tea." 

The Count had pulled over all the music on 
the piano. 

** There's not a single religious selection 
here, ' ' he announced, * * and all I know is * The 
Palms.' I've forgotten the words to that." 
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* * I know the words to * Watchman, tell us of 
the night/ '' said Giles. 

** But they're very stupid, '^ said the Count. 
** The words to hymns always seem to be. 
They're not comforting. They always suggest 
unpleasant predicaments, and make one feel 
absolutely good. I don't know anything worse 
than feeling absolutely good. It seems as if 
there were nothing more to live for. One just 
has to go and fall into trouble to keep his self- 
respect. ' ' 

** I wonder how ministers feel," said Giles. 

* * I used to, so I asked one once, and he said 
he had a bad cold, and felt very stuffy." 

Lyon picked up his top-hat and rubbed it 
carefully. 

** Give her my love," said Peter, ** and tell 
her I'm coming in to call." 

* * If you get nervous, ' ' said the Count, * * tell 
her you're subject to fits, and feel one coming 



on." 



** I'll telephone in about dioner-time, " said 
Peter, * * and ask if you need any help. ' ' 

** And don't be a pig/^ contributed the 
Count, ** and eat all the ice-cream. And if 
there's fizz, remember it's heady, and your one 
particular failing." 

** You think you're very funny," said Lyon, 
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** but it happens I know this family very well, 
and do jnst as I please." 

** Poor family," sighed the Count. ** Could 
anything be worse than having Lyon do just as 
he pleases f I suppose he smokes cigarettes all 
through dinner, and puts his feet on the draw- 
ing-room chairs, and matches for drinks. ' ' 

** When you^re older you'll be wiser," was 
all Lyon would vouchsafe as he left the room. 

A kindly Providence furnished a mild con- 
flagration that Sunday morning, which Peter, 
Giles, and the Count, from long force of habit, 
attended. They sat on a fence and aided the 
Cambridge Fire Department with encouraging 
suggestions. They cheered loudly when a 
frozen pipe burst and drenched a group of by- 
standers with muddy water. But the fire was 
quickly out, ** not so much owing to the fire- 
men," said the Count, ** as to the bitter cold 
wind, which prevented even the flames from 
thoroughly enjoying the entertainment." 

After the midday Sunday dinner, Peter re- 
membered that Lyon had bought a grapho- 
phone, and suggested they go to his room and 
try it. He bribed the janitor of Holworthy to 
let them into Lyon's room, and started the ma- 
chine at work. There were a full score of rolls 
to be played, and before they were finished sev- 
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eral neighbours dropped in to share the music 
The selections that were stupid were played at 
a rate that would have made the composer's 
hair stand on end had he heard them, and the 
popular ones were made to show their paces 
time and again. At length it occurred to the 
Count to accompany the graphophone on the 
piano, which he did with the greatest success. 

As Sunday dinners are notoriously heavy, 
and exercise an essential to their digestion, 
Peter proposed a little singing bee. 

** There are some blank rolls to be filled," 
said he. " The Count will play, and we will all 
sing, and Lyon will be pleasantly surprised at 
the result.'' 

The Count took off his coat, turned up his 
sleeves, and began. A man in a bathrobe 
climbed on top of the piano to be nearer the 
music. Peter and the others grouped about the 
machine in the centre of the room, and howled 
and howled and howled. 

There came a gentle knock at the door, 
which no one noticed. 

** Hit it up," cried the Count, and Peter's 
voice rose like a trumpet. 

The door opened, and a young-looking woman 
entered. She took a step forward, then stood 
BtilL 
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The man m the bathrobe cried ** Shut up/' 
and the chorus stopped. The Count turned to 
the visitor. 

** Is Mr. Lyon here? '* she asked, sweetly. 

The Count rose. 

** Mr. Lyon is in town, fussing, but this is 
his room, and these ' ' — he waved his hand at 
the men — * * are his friends. Can we do any- 
thing for you? '' 

'' I think I'U wait a little while for him,'' the 
woman said. ** I'll wait in there," she said, 
pointing to a door. 

** That's his bedroom," said the Count. 
** Wouldn't you rather wait out here? " 

** I won't disturb you," she answered, ** and 
it will give me a chance to look over his 
things. ' ' 

She tripped quickly into the bedroom. 

** Whew," whistled the man in the bath- 
robe, coming down from the piano, ** she's a 
peach. ' ' 

** Lyon, Lyon," said the Count to himself, 
slipping on his coat, ** your taste is excellent." 

Silently the men stole away, all but Peter, 
the Count, and Giles. They sat together on 
the window-seat. 

** What can she be doing in there? " said 
Peter. ** She hasn't made a sound." 
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** Do you suppose,'^ said Giles, " she's steal- 
ing his photographs? " 

** Or mending his socks f '* said Peter. 
" That's what they sometimes do.'' 

" If we keep still," said the Count, ** per- 
haps she'll come out. I shouldn't mind seeing 
her again." 

They were very still for three minutes, and 
then Peter sneezed. 

** Mightn't we peek in? " whispered Giles. 

** Wait a minute," said the Count. He 
walked toward the door, and cleared his throat. 

** Won't you come out here! " he said. 
'* Only three of us are left." 

The strange visitor appeared, wreathed in 
smiles. 

" I don't mind meeting three," she admitted, 
** but I was frightened by the roomful." 

** If you know Lyon," said the Count, ** you 
may have heard him speak of us. This is 
Peter, this Giles, and I'm the Count." 

The two other men rose and bowed. 

** Lyon was foolish enough to go in town to 
dinner. He can't have known you were coming, 
but I'm sure we're very glad you did." 

** Very glad," said Peter. 

** Extremely glad," said Giles. 

** If you'll sit down," said the Count, draw- 
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ing up an armchair, ** we'll do anything you 
say/' 

** I'd like to hear the graphophone, " the 
visitor said. 

Giles jumped for it. 

** Be careful, Giles," said Peter. ** Be sure 
you read the labels first." 

** The labels are jumbled," explaioed the 
Count, ** and we can't understand them all." 

** Never mind, then," she said. ** Let's just 
sit here and chat." 

** I'd offer you tea," said the Count, ** but 
Lyon has no tea-things." 

** Thank you, I don't care for tea," the 
visitor answered. 

** Nor do I," said Peter. ** It's horrid 
wishy-washy stuff." 

* * Full of leaves, ' ' said Giles. 

After that they chatted, or rather the visitor 
and the Count did, and sometimes Peter. 
Giles sat still and admired. 

After awhile it grew dark, and the Count 
wondered what would happen next. He found 
he had said a good deal about Lyon, and that 
the stranger had said very little of herself. 

** Won't you tell us something about your- 
self? " he asked. ** I know we're all anxious 
to hear." 
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She laughed. ** I^m very fond of the man 
you call Lyon, ^ ^ she said. 

** Lucky dog/^ said Peter. 

** And IVe known him ever since he was a 
Uttle boy.'' 

** That's queer," said the Count. ** I don't 
remember him ever speaking of you." 

** Does he speak of every one he knows? " 
she asked. 

** He's very apt to — especially of all his 
flames. ' ' 

Again she laughed, and the Count was quite 
enchanted. 

** If I'd been in his place," he remarked, 
gallantly, ** I'd have had a great deal to say." 

Peter grew fidgety. 

** Would you? " she said. ** That's very 
nice of you. If you don't mind, I'd like to call 
you what Lyon does — what is it? the Count? " 

*' I wish you would," he said, fervently. 

** And I wish you'd call me Peter," said that 
youth. 

** And me Giles," said the third. 

** That's very nice, indeed," she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

** What may we call you? " asked the Count. 
It was so dark he could not see her plainly. 

** Well," she said, ** you might call me — '^ 
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There was a heavy step outside, and the door 
was pushed open. 

** That's Lyon now,'* said Peter. 

** What on earth are you doing in the dark? '* 
asked Lyon. ** And who have you got there? '* 

He came over to the armchair. ** Why, it's 
my mother ! ' ' he cried. 

The three men went in town to supper with 
their visitor and Lyon. The Count sat on her 
right and Peter on her left and Giles across the 
table. When they said good night, Lyon's 
mother added, * * If to-day was a sample college 
Sunday afternoon, I wish I were in college." 

** No," said Giles, ** it wasn't. Usually there 
are only men." 



CHAPTER V. 

SOME INTELLECTUAL REFRESHMENT 

We laid about and talked of tea^ 

Of tripods and of toasts, 
And whether in eternity 

We^d dress as men or ghosts. 

— SONNETB OF THB DOG DaTB. 

The Count had played piquet until he was 
tired, and then announced that he was going to 
one of Blamindon's Thursday nights. 

** In case they talk rot there it will at least 
be a different variety of rot from yours/' he 
said to the men in the club sitting-room, * * And 
I am rather bored, to tell the truth/' 

He yawned prodigiously, and stuck an over- 
grown golf cap upon his head, 

** In case I find myself getting stupid at 
Blamindon's I shall retire to the middle of 
Cambridge Common and turn into a hermit. 
There's not much in this mingling eternally 
with men, they only tend to cultivate one's 
human side. The inhuman — ' ' 

The Count narrowly dodged a flying book, 
and retreated to the door. He stuck his head 
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around this protectioiL ** The inhuman will, 
in most cases," he continued, ^^ take care of 
itself 

The front door slammed, and the Count went 
whistling down the street. 

When he came to Manter Hall he scaled three 
flights of stairs and knocked upon a door. 
Blamindon himself opened it. 

** Good evening, dear hoy,'* the host cried. 
** IVe been hoping you'd drop in to-night." 

The Count stuffed his cap in his pocket and 
entered the sitting-room. There was a variety 
of men present, oldish men with oldish clothes 
and the general marks of inspiration clinging 
to them. The air was thick with smoke. 

** Intensely interesting to-night," Blamin- 
don, who was an authority on Semitic lan- 
guages, remarked, beaming genially. ** A 
distinguished Eussian traveller has been dis- 
coursing on the transmigration of the soul." 

** Indeed? " said the Count, politely. 

** Drawing deductions from his personal 
studies of the Hindoos. The perfect spirit, 
according to him, eventually lodges in a 
pig." 

** What a place to lodge in! " exclaimed the 
Count. 

** Not at all, my dear boy. It merely goes to 
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prove the fallacy of all our own long-cherished 
notions. ' ' 

** I must be more respectful to the next pig 
I meet/' said the Count. ^^ In the words of 
Giles, I once knew a pig — ' ' 

^^ Ah, how is the dear boy Giles t I haven't 
seen him for an age. ' ' 

** Giles is recuperating from the Mid-years. 
He worked strenuously for two weeks, and it 
has served to undermine his ordinarily robust 
constitution. ' ' 

Blamindon laughed. ** At every Faculty 
meeting I protest against the Mid-years, but to 
no avail. Of what use are such tests ? I much 
prefer the English system: when a man is 
ready to take an examination, let him take it, 
not force it down his throat. There is no credit 
in flunking a man, but there is much in passing 
him. I had the pleasure of discussing that very 
subject once with the late Lord Acton.'' 

** And what did he say? " inquired the 
Count. 

** I was trying to remember. It was very 
much to the point. I think it was ' de minimis 
non curat lex/ but it may have been ' de gusti- 
hus non est disputandum.' " 

The noise of a piano struck in from the ad- 
joining room. The Count could not withstand it. 
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** May I,'* he asked, ** follow yon melodious 
strainst '* 

Blamindon nodded. ^' I fitted the odd bed- 
room with an old piano. It is very old, but I 
enjoy it at times, when nobody is about. '* 

The Count made his way through the com- 
pany of oldish men, and tiptoed into the music- 
room. An immense divan stretched across one 
end. There were draperies of strange Turkish 
patterns. A man with a great mass of hair 
and rings upon his fingers was trying out the 
Traumerei on the piano. An English in- 
structor was stretched on the farther comer of 
the couch. He nodded to the Count, and rose 
sufl&ciently to give him half a hand-shake. 

** Tidy place,'* he remarked. 

'* Quite a little harem,'* rejoined the Count, 
amiably. 

The instructor offered a box of Egyptian 
cigarettes, the Count took one, and both men 
reclined at ease. The musician executed weird 
discords on the pitiful piano. He appeared 
finally to sink into a fit of absent-mindedness, 
and the notes escaped his fingers one by one. 
At last he stopped. 

** Beautiful,'' murmured the instructor. 
** So vague, so tantalizing, so elusive." 

** That," said the pianist, ** is something of 
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my own. A nocturne spirituelle, it recalls a 
Ballade of Chopin's, dreamy, perhaps half- 
melancholy/' 

The instructor inclined his head toward the 
Count. 

** What a thing it is to be melancholy! '' he 
remarked. * * I recall a week I spent in Venice, 
mooning about quite by myself in a gondola, 
with the ghosts of the past constantly before 
my eyes. I read Euskin, and steeped myself in 
coffee, and was absolutely inconsolable.'' 

The pianist ran his long, white fingers 
through his thick hair. 

* * When I was studying at Leipsic, in the old 
days," he said, with the suggestion of sorrow 
beautifully vibrant in his voice, ** I fell a 
victim to the Weltschmerz, that passionate 
longing for the unattainable, so common in the 
youth of Germany. It runs through their songs, 
their music, and their writings. Ah, me, it is 
exquisitely sad." He smiled bravely, and took 
a cigarette from his lacquered case. 

* * When I was a small boy, oh, quite a small 
boy," remarked the Count, ** my parents 
crossed from Dieppe to Newhaven one cold 
winter night. I believe on retrospection I never 
had so many sad sensations in my life as man- 
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aged to crowd themselves into those brief 
twelve hours! '* 

The English instructor smiled indulgently, 
and poured himself a glass of whiskey. 

** My one objection to Cambridge is that it 
is not productive of sensations, ' ' he remarked. 
** Existence is too placid. I always feel as 
though I were very far from the clash of 
spirits; relegated one might say to a Brook 
Farm or Concord, far from the things that 
count. ' ' 

** That's what I was telling a man to-night/* 
said the Count, ** and he called it rot, and told 
me I needed a liver pill. ' ' 

** They always do,'* said the virtuoso sol- 
emnly. 

** I should like to have been Mettemich, sly, 
dear old Mettemich, *' remarked the English 
instructor. He held his glass of whiskey up 
to the light as though he expected to find the 
worthy Austrian Chancellor concealed within it. 

** I should like to have been Paganini,*' said 
the long-haired one, ** to have been down to 
hell and up to heaven. Ah, that, — that — ' ' 
he broke off, and tried to shudder, but it got 
no further than his head. 

** I have never been able to decide what I 
should like to be,'* said the County ** there are 
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so many delightful things. When I was a 
small boy it was a street-car conductor, when 
I was at school the captain of a Varsity eleven 
— but now — I can't decide/' 

The composer fell to on the piano again, 
and battled with the keys. He tried to wring 
from them the Weltschmerz he had known him- 
self. Blamindon tiptoed into the room and 
placed a decanter and a box of cigars on the 
tiny Turkish table. ** Something very special,'* 
he whispered to the Count, tapping the de- 
canter, and stole out again. The Count poured 
himself a trial glass, lighted a cigar, and sank 
back upon the cushions. He could hear rain 
commencing to fall on the window-panes, and 
hugged himself at the thought of his own phys- 
ical comfort. This was better than playing 
piquet in a noisy room, better even than sit- 
ting in the front row of the Tremont or the 
HoUis Street Theatre guessing the age of the 
leading lady. If only the man at the piano 
wouldn't sway his head so vigorously, if only 
he would have mercy on the keys. 

The Count woke up with a start. He glanced 
suspiciously at his companions, but each was 
just as he had seen him last. He tried his 
cigar, and found it had gone out. The noise 
of striking a match made the virtuoso turn his 
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head. He looked at the Count and smiled sadly, 
* * What an ass he is I ' ' thought the Count. 

A few minutes later the youth peeped 
through the curtains into the next room. The 
company was broken in two, half gathered 
about the Bussian traveller, who was still dis- 
coursing in broken English of the Hindoo 
faith, half eagerly discussing the latest play 
of Maeterlinck. The Count edged up to the lat- 
ter group and tried to listen. He found that 
they were all talking at once, now one, now 
another swelling to the front, but all of them 
continuing sotto voce. One little man with a 
purple tie was perpetually wiping tears from 
his eyes caused by his own tobacco smoke. The 
Count watched him trying to smoke and weep 
and talk at once. Blamindon, he found, urged 
each one on in turn as though it were a game 
and he the director. 

The Count fingered the books on the table, 
then proceeded to examine the pictures on the 
walls. Over the desk hung a large engraving 
of Leighton's ** Woman at the Bath.*' Bla- 
mindon laid his hand on the Count's shoulder. 

** It happened, '* said he, ** that the week 
after I bought that engraving I gave a tea to 
some debutante friends of mine. The woman 
who cares for the rooms is a thoughtful soul 
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and takes immense interest in my welfare. 
Imagine my surprise in the middle of the tea 
at seeing the picture gone. I was about to 
call the chaperon's attention to its beauty.'' 

** The old woman had spirited it away, had 
she, on the score of immodesty? " asked the 
Count. 

Blamindon laughed. ** Exactly so. But im- 
agine what I discovered later. When the girls 
were gone, and I went into my bedroom where 
they had put their wraps, I found the beautiful 
Unadorned lying on my bed where the thought- 
ful woman had placed her for safe-keeping, and 
where every giri of the lot had seen her." 

Blamindon chuckled. ** I suggested to my 
keeper that the next time she had better be 
content with throwing a shawl over the 
maiden." 

The Count gradually edged to the door. 
He could hear the Bussian traveller's voice 
rising with the shrillness of a siren whistle. 
He decided he had had enough of culture. He 
waved his hand to Blamindon and disappeared 
through the door. 

Across the hall another door stood ajar. 
Through the open space the Count could catch 
the flicker of iSrelight on a dull red wall, he 
heard nothing but the crackle of the logs. He 
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thought of the Bossian's squeaky voice and the 
long-haired virtuoso, and hefore he knew it had 
crossed the hall and was peering into the op- 
posite room. A man was sitting in a hig arm 
chair before the fire reading. He turned at the 
noise of the newcomer's feet. 

** Won't you come in? '' he asked politely. 

The Count accepted the invitation, and found 
himself talking to a tall, fair-haired youth with 
light blue eyes. He also caught sight of that 
year's Freshman football picture on the wall. 

** I couldn't resist the temptation," the in- 
truder explained, ** your open door, the fire, 
the quiet — and I'd just been listening to a 
pack of fools. May I sit down a moment? " 

The Freshman smiled. 

" I was wishing some one would drop in," 
he said. ** It was just a trifle lonely, and I've 
been reading all the evening." 

The two men sat in front of the fire. 

** What's the book? " asked the Count. 

The other held it up. ** * Harvard Stories.' 
IVe been reading the last story, * How Eivers* 
Luck Turned; ' you remember it? " 

** Bully story," said the Count, ** all about 
New London and the races. I remember when 
I was a Freshman — ' ' 

** Yes? " was the eager interruption. 



V 
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The Count settled himself comfortably and 
smiled at the fire. 

** Good Lord! but we had a good time, and 
101 teU you how/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN TOWN 

" Where are you going to, my pretty man^ 

Oirt 80 gorgetme and gay f *' 
** Pm going to town as fast as I can, 

To show myeeHfat the ptay^ 

— Crimson Catghbs. 

" LiPB,'' remarked the Count, ** is a very 
curious thing. When I was a Freshman I 
thought every chorus girl a dizzy beauty ; now 
I wander from show to show in search of the 
even passable. What a difference a few years 
make! '* 

** And a few years from now,'* Lyon sug- 
gested, * * you will be — ' ' 

The Count yawned. ** Married to the most 
beautiful woman in the world most likely, and 
absolutely happy." 

** What a delightful prospect! Would I 
could say as much.'' 

** You can,'' replied the Count, ** you can 

say as much as you please or even more. It 

won't affect what's coming to pass, you know." 

Lyon sipped his chartreuse and puffed at a 
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cigarette. The Count pushed his coffee-cup 
away from him and rested his elbows on the 
table. 

** I don't know the name of the show we're 
going to see to-night, I shall have forgotten 
it by to-morrow. When I am there I shall prob- 
ably wonder what's the matter with the tenor's 
voice, and where I've heard the songs before. 
Also, how on earth any human being could have 
thought of such a lot of nonsense." He leaned 
his head upon his hand. ** The degradation 
of the stage is something appalling, but not so 
appalling as the degradation of the audience." 

Lyon grinned sympathetically. ** Poor old 
Count, ' ' said he. * * Too bad, too bad. ' ' 

** I've been to a birthday dinner and two 
buds' dances in one week. I saw the sun rise 
on my way to Cambridge this morning. Such 
is life!" remarked the Count, wearily. ** I 
met a little girl from Philadelphia last night 
and sat out seven dances with her. I asked 
her for a rose and thought I was in love. This 
morning I discovered she was married." 

'' Poor old Count." 

** I wrote verses to her in the hack, Peter 
and I wrote verses to her, and we sat on the 
steps of Claverly and watched the dawn and 
thought how pleasant it was to be alive. I 
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remember I built a nmuber of cottages, one 
with honeysuckle vines and one with roses, and 
a smoking-den, and a grape-arbour, and invited 
Peter to run down every Sunday. He said he'd 
come in his motor-car.'' 

The Count lifted his coffee-cup to his lips and 
drank with the air of one resigned to sor- 
row. 

** If you will go in for fussing and dances 
and girls," commented Lyon, ** you must ex- 
pect to pay the piper once in awhile." 

** Girls," resumed the Count, ** are singular 
creatures; queer, inscrutable creatures. And 
that's the reason I've decided to become a 
bachelor." 

** Become a bachelor? " echoed Lyon. 

* * With a little den of my own, and a pair of 
dogs, and — I say, Lyon, do you know what 
time it is? " 

Lyon looked at his watch. '^ A quarter past 
eight." 

** William," said the Count to the waiter, 
'^ I shall want this comer table a little past 
eleven. And I think that whitebait will suit us 
best." 

The two men left the Touraine and hurried 
to the Tremont Theatre, only a few yards dis- 
tant. They were shown to their seats directly 
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in front of the stage. The Count nodded to 
three or four men, 

** The entire Freshman class/' he observed, 
** enjoying themselves as usual. How happy 
they all look, and innocent. They're as pink 
and white as Baphael's cherubs, and really 
much more human. Freshmen are the most 
human of all the people I know, and that's 
strange, for they always seem just to have come 
out of incubators. Were we once like that, 
Lyon, and did we laugh so very unconcernedly, 
and look so killingly at the leading lady and so 
scornfully at the hero? I suppose we did, I 
suppose we did." 

** Shut up," said Lyon, ** and look at the 
show." 

'' Why should I? " said the Count. '' I'll 
have to sooner or later, and where ignorance is 
bliss 'tis only fools are wise. I told that to 
an instructor at a conference once, and he said 
he agreed with me, but he flunked me never- 
theless. I suppose he thought that was my idea 
of bliss." 

The Count squirmed in his seat and eyed the 
house to either side of him. 

** What is it that makes Boston houses look 
so funny? I've never seen anything like them 
anywhere else. I should imagine an audience 
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in Moscow might look like this when they knew 
the gendarmes were lined up outside waiting 
to nab them if they laughed above a titter. I 
suppose they're having a good time, but I don't 
feel sure — and if one doesn't have a good time 
at the theatre, why should one go? There's 
Monty Lewis with the girl he's engaged to and 
her mother over there. See them, Lyon, the 
mother looks rather nice and interesting, but I 
fear I must draw the line at Monty's future 
spouse — I wonder if he didn't get mixed and 
take the daughter for the mother? I wonder 
if the mother 'd have me if I asked her? Lyon, 
how'd you like to be Monty's father-in-law? 
Funny idea that, I'll jot it down in my brain 
tablets and write it out for a theme to-mor- 
row. ' ' 

** Will you be quiet? Count, the poor girl's 
trying to sing." 

** What poor girl? Oh, the one up there on 
the stage? Can't she sing? " 

The Count glanced up at the stage and 
laughed. " I feel," said he, ** as though I'd 
lived this whole show over before. I know just 
what each will say. The action — I think that's 
what they call it — is laid somewhere in Sicily, 
where there's nothing to do but dance and sing 
and crack jokes at your neighbour's expense. 
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I wish we had gone to see Mrs. Pat Campbell in- 
stead, at least we should have had the sem- 
blance of a plot. How does Mrs. Campbell af- 
fect you, Lyont She always makes me feel a 
trifle creepy, as though frightful things were 
about to happen but probably never would. I 
think it's chiefly in the fashion she wears her 
hair. There's a secret disclosure in the very 
way she takes off her wraps, and I always hold 
my breath until she speaks and I know she's 
really human. Once she was still so long I 
nearly had a fit of apoplexy. I believe I should 
have been a dramatic critic. They are rare now- 
adays, and may become extinct. I wonder if 
that is because there's nothing left for them to 
criticize — for instance, how could one criticize 
that girl in the pink things over there, the one 
who thinks she's a page and is holding the 
Chancellor's robes. One can only feel sorry for 
her, and sorry for oneself, and as for the hero- 
ine, one can do nothing but feel sorry for her 
voice. ' ' 

* * I feel sorry for your voice, ' ' said Lyon. 

** You needn't. It doesn't hurt me in the 
least. Do you suppose that blushing brunette 
cherishes fond delusions of her voice? I don't 
believe it, she looks too cynical and wise. Prob- 
ably she's married for the fifth and last time. 
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Lyon, why is it all Freshmen want to marry 
chorus girls? '' 

^^ Give it up,'' was the answer. 

^* They all do, you know. I did, and I dare 
say you did. But now, why, a chorus girl's the 
last thing in the world I'd marry. They're 
whitened sepulchres for me. I can see through 
their powder and paint, down to the real skin 
underneath. I say, Lyon, I'm feeling fearfully 
cynical." 

^^ You're a dam fool," said Lyon, " you're 
missing all the fun." 

The Count smiled and leaned back in his 
chair. ** By Jove, I believe you're right. The 
only way to be happy at a play is to believe 
everything you see, and laugh at everything 
you hear. I shall surrender myself to innocent 
credulity. ' ' 

When the show was over the men returned 
to their little table in the hotel comer. The 
Count ordered the most indigestible things he 
could think of. He caught sight of Blamin- 
don, the anti-Seminole, as he called him, sup- 
ping by himself, and invited him over to join 
them. 

** I've been to the Boston Symphony to- 
night," he said, '^ and it has made me quite 
distrait." 
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The Count poured Ehine wine cup into his 
friends' glasses, and served the whitebait. 

" I know,'' said he. ** I went to a Symphony 
once, but I can't stand serious entertainments 
any more." 

Blamindon lighted a cigarette. ** Yet you are 
really musical, they tell me, and spend hours 
by yourself playing difficult things. There are 
so many reports of you, Count, that I have 
never been able to substantiate, that I fear I 
must give you up. You upset my preconceived 
ideas of everything. I should have supposed 
you would have been at the Symphony as a 
matter of course." 

** I never do anything as a matter of course. 
One must suit his pleasures to his palate. My 
palate was cloyed this afternoon, and music 
would have made me most uncomfortable. So 
I chose to dine here with Lyon, and see a show, 
and eat whatever my palate craved but my 
sense decried. One of the most delightful 
Symphony evenings I ever spent was passed in 
this dining-room with a congenial soul across 
the table, our tickets in our pockets, but the 
will lacking to fare into the night. We talked 
of what was probably being played, and of 
other things, and were delighted when we found 
the performance was over." 
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* * I used to go with Peter, ' ' said Lyon. * * We 
had seats together, but we always went sepa- 
rately, and had some gruesome tale of adven- 
ture to relate. Once Peter came in very late, 
and said in a loud whisper that he'd ridden 
in from Cambridge with a man with smallpox, 
and the people on both sides of us quickly dis- 
appeared. ' ' 

** The ways of the undergraduate are de- 
vious,'' quoth Blamindon, raising his hands in 
mock heroics. ** They come and go in divers 
manners, but they are much alike in many 
things. ' ' 

^* If you mean by that," said the Count, help- 
ing himself plentifully to Tartar sauce, ** that 
you've come across many men like me I feel 
insulted. ' ' 

** Not exactly like you. Count, for I believe 
you to be unique, but I have found phases of 
you in other men. You may, perhaps, have 
heard of the fabled eternal Undergraduate." 

** Fables are never true," said the Count, 
** and I'm convinced we each have a unique- 
ness quite our own. I once compared my nose 
with that of a hundred men in a book, and had 
the satisfaction of finding no other like it." 

** I don't see the satisfaction," put in Lyon. 

** I will not have my individuality de- 
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stroyed,'^ said the Count to Blamindon, ** for 
if one can't be individual what can one be? '* 

** One can be a pig,'' said Lyon. ** YouVe 
eaten all the whitebait." 

" For that I envy you,'' said Blamindon. 
** Nothing seems long to disturb your peace 
of mind or stomach. Count. I have known you 
to eat Welsh rabbit until I have had to leave 
the room for fear of catching the nightmare 
that should have been your lot, but was not. 
Moreover, sleep matters little to you. It's al- 
ready one, and you have said nothing of going 
home. Without my eight hours of slumber I 
am useless ; I must go. ' ' 

The Count yawned gracefully. ** Sleep is 
well when one has run out of ideas, and that's 
my position to a T. I wonder where ideas 
come from and if the stock will ever run dry. 
How strange it would be if no one thought, and 
conversation became synonymous with breath- 
ing." 

** Do you call your chatter thinking t " asked 
Lyon. 

^ * Call it what you will. My thoughts are my 
own, kind sir, she said. But I much prefer 
you'd call a herdic." 

Blamindon, Lyon, and the Count rode out to 
Cambridge luxuriously in a cab, and the Count 
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talked all the way. He had to wake the others 
when they reached Harvard Square, which 
proved, he observed, that they were of a lower 
order than the cabman, who was quite wide 
enough awake to argue lustily about the fare. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ONCE UPON A TIMB 

AU the talk we ever have heard 
Uttered by bat or beast or bird — 
Hide or Jin or eccUe or feather — 
Jabber it quickly and all together. 

— Thb Junglb Book. 

It was a day conducive to contemplation, 
which meant in this instance that it was the 
latter part of March, and the sky was pouring 
a dreary drizzle on to the earth. Two men, 
Peter and Lyon, sat in front of the fire in 
Peter's room, industriously smoking, and 
speaking only at rare intervals. The Unicorn 
slumbered comfortably but noisily on the 
hearth-rug. 

** When is a fire-dog not a fire-dog? '* said 
Peter, caressing the Unicorn's back with the 
sole of his boot. ** When it's an andiron. I 
can't think up anything better than that to-day, 
my mind 's stagnant. ' ' 

** There's no need your thinking anything 

up at all," remarked Lyon, ** it's merely a silly 

habit you've fallen into." 
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There followed a silence, broken only by the 
crackling of the logs. 

^* Silly is such a silly sort of word,'* com- 
mented Peter at length. ^* Why don^t you 
invent something better? *' 

** Why don^t you? '^ returned Lyon. 

^* Ssish,^' said Peter, ** speak lower. My 
brain's asleep, and I'm afraid you'll wake it 
up." 

Lyon yawned, and looked toward the win- 
dow. 

** What a perfectly useless day it is, to be 
sure. One can't even play squash in comfort." 

** I never play squash in comfort," said 
Peter. * * I always wear running clothes. ' ' 

That was one too many for Lyon, and he sat 
up a trifle straighter. 

^* It's just the sort of a day for something 
to happen, a sort of a Guy Fawkes day. * The 
day without was a mess; within the little cot- 
tage by the fire sat three hawk-eyed men, alter- 
nately eying each other and the fire. They 
spoke but rarely, and when they did, in whis- 
pers, for the very walls had ears.' How's that 
for a Stanley Weyman opening? " 

** One of the men," said Peter, " was short 
and fat, that's you, Count," he turned to the 
Count, who sat at his desk writing, " and one 
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tall and spare, that's you, Lyon, and the third 
the very picture of manly grace. He wore a 
bright pepper-and-salt moustache, and his name 
was Debonnaire le Desire/' 

** Two of the men had sat by the fire a very 
long time," went on Lyon, methodically, ** and 
would probably sit there very much longer. 
Each one suspected the others, and was afraid 
to leave the crazy little cottage — ' ' 

** For fear," Peter went on, ** the others 
would eat up all the muffins, in one of which was 
hid the secret cryptogram the king had sent the 
bishop. ' ' 

** This theme," said the Count, looking up 
from his writing, ^^ has a time limit set on its 
completion, so I'll have to ask you two to speak 
a little lower." 

** We're not in the least inconvenienced," 
said Lyon, politely. *^ I don't believe in talking 
anyway, it detracts from the sweet simplicity 
of smoke." 

** / don't believe in writing themes," said 
Peter, pointedly. * * They are sure to be crude, 
unsophisticated, half -digested monstrosities of 
literary bosh." 

** You may leave the room, Peter," said the 
Count, wheeling about in his desk-chair, ** and 
Susan will give you tea in the nursery. I will 
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not have such language used at the dinner- 
table/' 

** I wasn't speaking of your theme. Count/' 
said Peter, ** but merely of themes in gen- 
eral/' 

** My theme is a theme in general," said the 
Count, ** in fact, it is very much in general. 
There isn't anything in particular about it. I 
think I shall call it * Why — or why not? ' and 
leave the answer to the reader." 

** I hate an author who shirks," said Lyon, 
mildly. * * The poor reader has enough trouble, 
anyway." 

** Shut up! " cried the Count. ** I've got to 
finish the thing." 

There was no sound but the rapid scratching 
of the writer's pen across the paper for several 
minutes. Then Peter began, in a solemn under- 
tone: 

* * Debonnaire le Desire sank into a sad retro- 
spect of other days. Before his mind's eye 
swam pictures of an earlier and happier time, 
a time when he had lorded it over his little 
castle in Champagne, drinking the sparkling 
vintage of his native slopes, and hunting the 
noble bear with hooded falcon. ' ' 

** Dom Pedro y Donna Eoscobello," mur- 
mured Lyon, * * watched the foolish stripling 
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throngh his eagle eyes. Pedro looked back on 
many battles won, on many personal encounters 
from which he had emerged gory but glorious, 
on amorous adventures without number, from 
all of which he had borne the palm — *' 

** Leaf fan,'' quoth the Count, half -audibly. 
** What's a synonym for * gudgeon! ' " 

** Dudgeon," offered Peter. 

** Curmudgeon," proffered Lyon. 

** Not a rhyme, a synonym, I said," ex- 
plained the Count. ** A word that means the 
same thing, but says it in a different way." 

They all thought hard, and then Peter said, 
half -doubting : 

** I don't believe there is such a word as 
gudgeon itself, is there! " 

** Of course not," said the Count, ** or I 
could have thought of the synonym myself. 
But I like the sound, and so I wanted to use 
something like it." 

** But how could we think of something like 
something that doesn't exist! " asked Lyon. 
** It's like asking a baby its name before it's 
been called anything." 

** Not at all," said the Count, ** because a 
baby that isn't old enough to have a name, 
isn't old enough to answer questions." 

It was quite three minutes before there was 
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another audible mtermption, and then it was 
the Count's own fault. 

** I shouldn't be surprised if this theme were 
picked out to be read before the whole class,'' 
he observed. 

** So rotten! " said Peter. 

" So variegated," said the Count. ** I 
haven't read it over yet, but I know it will be 
interesting. The flow of thought has been un- 
ceasing, and I haven't stinted the use of my 
imagination. Moreover, I've introduced a few 
unique touches of my own. About a page and a 
half more and it will be done. ' ' 

** What's it called? " asked Lyon. 

** * The Lost Lyonnesse, or Some Reflections 
on the Modem Aspect of the Drama.' Bather 
neat, I think. It suggests a happy juxtaposi- 
tion of ideas, and doesn't tie me down to write 
of anything in particular." 

** What does juxtaposition mean? " inquired 
Peter of Lyon. 

*^ Dom Pedro Eoscobello sat in close juxta- 
position to the keg," the other explained, 
** from which he now and then helped himself 
to prodigious draughts." 

** All unmindful," continued Peter, ** that it 
was a keg of gunpowder from which he drank. 
Young Desire the Desirous, however, knew it 
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full welly and watched him from the comer of 
his lustrous eye. * He will drink himself 
stupid in a moment, ' thought Desire, ^ and then 
will I apply the fatal match. 

*^ Thereby overshooting the mark,'* put in 
Lyon, ** for Eoscobello was in reality pouring 
the stuff surreptitiously down his doubloons/' 

** Doublets,'' corrected the Count, absent- 
mindedly. 

** Doubloons," repeated Lyon, ** he wore 
them in a chain about his neck." 

" Then he couldn't pour anything down 
them," said Peter, decisively. 

** He couldn't pour anything up them, you 
mean," corrected Lyon. ** So he must have 
been able to pour it down." 

* * Do keep quiet, ' ' cried the distracted Count. 
** I've just commenced the peroration." 

There was deep silence for a minute and a 
half. 

** Have you seen the last Lampoon? " asked 
Peter of Lyon. 

'' Yes." 

** Did you ever see anything stupider! " 

** No," said Lyon, ** and I've seen a lot of 
stupid things." 

*^ Shut up! " roared the Count. ** You can't 
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get a rise out of me that way. And besides, the 
number was particularly funny/' 

** Such conceit, *' murmured Peter. ^* It's 
like a criminal delighting in his crime." 

'^ Or a cheese delighting in its aroma," said 
Lyon. 

** Or a porcupine delighting in its quill," 
said the Count, who would not be left out. 
* * Not bad that. Quill, you know. Quill, a writ- 
ing instrument." 

** Peter," said Lyon, ** shall I send for the 
hurry-up wagon to get our friend? " 

^* The strait-jacket and irons," added Peter, 
" and a couple of stalwart yeomen." 

The Count meanwhile had returned to his 
composition. Peter's pipe started to burble 
and groan. 

** The hero," murmured the Count, ** who 
sat industriously scrivening in the comer, was 
much annoyed by the grunts of the Desirous 
pig. He cast imploring glances over his right 
shoulder — " The Count looked back at Peter. 

** But only met a stem and chilly back," said 
Peter. ** Lyon, give me a match. The hero 
was evidently a weakling to be annoyed at such 
a thing." 

** The hero," ran on the Count, still writing, 
" was the bravest man in thirteen kingdoms. 
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He looked like Alexander, and was yclept Bene 
Alcibiades Claude Muldoon." 

** What a come-down, ' ' commented Lyon. 

" Not at all,'' said the Count. '' Bene for 
sentiment, Alcibiades for wisdom, Claude for 
beauty, and Muldoon for strength. Bene was 
at present engaged in writing love-verses to 
the Abbess of Vlaye.'' 

** Not knowing,'' said Peter, ** that the ab- 
bess was a man." 

** Peter," remarked the Count, turning 
about, ** you're sacrile^ous. " 

** Count," said Peter, ** you're industrious, 
and that's worse. Why do you have to write 
your beastly themes t " 

v^ To please the Faculty," said the latter 
gentleman. ** They like 'em, and so I try to 
humour them. I'll read you this thing if you 
like, I haven't read it over, but fancy it's rather 
good." 

Lyon and Peter sank in melancholy attitudes 
within their chairs, the Count wheeled about at 
his desk, and smiled down upon his mass of 
manuscript. 

** * The Lost Lyonnesse, or Some Beflections 
on the Modem Aspect of the Drama,' " he 
began. 

** Why do you call it that! " asked Peter. 
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* * * It is written in the dim legends of the Cor- 
nish coast/ '^ continued the Count, imperturb- 
ably, ** * that the island of Lyonnesse lies bur- 
ied beneath the sea, at once the Utopia and 
despair of all mankind. So it is with the 
drama; we have lost our Lyonnesse, we have 
found our — ' " 

** Lyonnaise,'* suggested Peter, ** Lyonnaise 
potatoes, don^t you know/' 

" * We have found ourselves,' *' went on the 
Count, " * hoping yet despairing that we shall 
ever see its perfect promise yet again.' " 

** Yet once more," said Lyon, ** is the way 
IVe always heard it." 

** * Time was,' " resumed the Count, ** * when 
the drama was itself a golden thing. Shake- 
speare and Jonson, Moliere and Comeille, knew 
well the sparkling towers and minarets of that 
fair land we glimpse but dimly through the sea 
of time. What, I ask you, is the reason their 
substantial vision becomes to us but dreams? ' " 

The reader looked proudly at his audience. 

** Is it a riddle t " asked Peter. 

** It sounds like a mixture of the Bible and 
Hall Caine," put in Lyon. 

** It is slightly Biblical in style," agreed the 
Count. ** I've copied many authors through- 
out. It gets more Biblical in a minute." 
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** I don't like it/' said Peter. *' It makes 
me feel micomfortable to think of glimpsing 
things.'' 

" * We see,' " resumed the Count, ** * as 
through a glass darkly,' that's a quotation; 
* we feel, even though we cannot express it to 
ourselves, that there is a something beyond, an 
ideal, a standard of construction, an unknown 
quantity, if I may use the phrase — ' " 

* * You may, ' ' said Peter. 

** * Toward which we would aim, even 
though we cannot solve the right direction.' 
That's vague," the author explained, ** but the 
idea is vague, I have left it intangible on pur- 
pose; it seems to heighten the effect. * Our 
Pineros and Henry Arthur Joneses — ' " 

"What a curious word — Joneses," inter- 
rupted Lyon. 

** Joneses, plural of Jones, * are craftsmen 
of rare skill and competence — ' " 

** Does that mean they're rich! " asked Peter. 

"I'll change it to competency," said the 
Count. " * They build with a full knowledge 
of their craft and implements, construct a scaf- 
folding, and overlay it with precious gems of 
Inde.' " 

" I don't like that," said Lyon. " I can't 
imagine such a building." 
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** * We are forced to admire their subtle skill, 
their handicraftsmanship^ and yet — we feel 
that Lyonnesse still lies beneath the wave.' 
This next, I might add, is a little in the style of 
Henry James. * I remember, when but an ia- 
fanty on a cold, raw night in January, one of 
those nights the mind must inadvertently revert 
to, I had the opportunity to be taken, surprised 
and yet delighted, to a playhouse, where was to 
be performed by I forget what actress, but one 
of talent bordering almost upon the realm of 
genius, straddling, so to speak, that impercepti- 
ble and yet existent line, one of the former's 
comedies in spirit, but even in my tender age 
of non-understanding, feeling what was lacking, 
what was real.' How's that! " 

** It's all right, I dare say," said Peter, ** but 
I don't understand it at all." 

** I told you I was imitating Henry," said 
the Count, proudly. ** I think it's a very fair 
James sentence." 

** It unrolls well," commented Lyon, ** but 
when you get to the end you wonder why you 
took the trouble." 

" You're at the end," answered Peter, " and 
there's some comfort in that." 

** * Suffice it,'" continued the Count. " * We 
feel there is a missing cryptogram,' — no, 
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that's wrong — I must have overheard you fel- 
lows talking — it should be touchstone, — * a 
missing touchstone that shall transmute the 
gold. The alchemist 's stone, like the little castle 
in Champagne, drinking the amber vintage — ' 
that's not right — " 

** That was Debonnaire you thought of, per- 
haps," suggested Peter. 

** You two threw me all out, you see," com- 
plained the Count. ** I wonder what that 
should have been! " He shut his eyes. ** * The 
alchemist's stone, like the — like the Phoenix 
of Fable, rising glorious from a tragic past — ' 
that'll do finely." He jotted it down. 

" Why was it tragic! " inquired Peter. 

** You've got a wonderiFul array of similes, 
Count," said Lyon. 

** I think they're rather good myself," ad- 
mitted the Count. ** I dipped into Bulfinch's 
* Age of Fable ' this morning." 

** To continue," went on the author, ** * ris- 
ing glorious from a tragic past, stands symbolic 
of a sense of greater things toward which we 
must eternally aspire.' " 

*' It sounds a little like a sermon," objected 
Peter. 

" To some people anything sounds a little 
like a sermon," said the Count, severely. 
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** That's bcanse they don't know what a sermon 
sounds like. As a matter of fact, this isn't a 
bit like a sermon. It's merely occult. Now, if 
you'll keep quiet, I'll go on. * Many reasons 
are advanced for the lack of ideals in the drama 
of to-day ; men say we are mechanical, prosaic, 
practical to a degree that excludes a true per- 
ception of the finer doubloons ' — there you 
butted in again — * the finer instincts of the 
stage. And yet Sardou, and at rare instances 
the younger Dumas, casting the conventions 
of the age behind them — ' " 

** Is there much more? " asked Lyon, ** be- 
cause my brain's weary." 

* * * — have momentarily given us fancies 
almost Elizabethan in their finish. ' ' ' 

** But not quite," said Peter. *' I defy you 
to prove it. And I don't like that phrase, * in 
their finish.' It sounds distinctly out of 
place." 

** * Cyrano falls short by but a scant nose's 
breadth,' " continued the Count. ** * It may be 
we are at the awakening, and, like the weary 
soldiers of the great Anabasis, shall yet cry 
with Xenophon, ** The sea, the sea, we have 
returned to it ! " ' " 

* * Magnificent ! ' ' said Lyon. * * It takes me 
back to my own happy school-days. We may 
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be on the brink of something yet ; only to think 
of it, on the very dizzy brinf 

** Don't! '^ cried Peter. ** You're getting as 
bad as the Count. Between you, you make my 
head swim. It may be very grand and eloquent, 
but I can't help feeling that it isn't true." 

** That's not the point at all, Peter," said the 
Count. ** If it's art it's quite enough. Art for 
art's sake, is the motto of great minds. I 
rather think that theme '11 make a hit. I've 
half a mind to read it right over again to you." 

Peter shuddered. 

"It's a horrid day out, but I think I must 
take a walk." 

** And I'd almost forgotten an appointment 
at four fifteen," said Lyon. 

The Count sniffed quite audibly. 

** Very well," said he. *' When I'm famous 
you'll wish you'd listened more attentively." 

** But until then," said Lyon, ** come sit here 
by the fire with us, and help hunt the Boyal 
Cryptogram." 

So the Count put away his theme, lighted his 
pipe, and joined the others in telling stories 
until the fire went out. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

IN THE UBBABT 

Heigh-diddle-dee, how 8?iould I know 
](/ men were monkeys long ago f 
It may be false, U may be true, 
Fm not a monkey, say, are you f 

— Crimsok Catohbb. 

The rows of bright green shaded electric 
lights looked rather alluring after the gray 
winter world outside, the men bent over books 
seemed quite absorbed in the matters they were 
reading; in fact, there appeared to be some 
good in the Library after all was said and done. 
The Count decided to take off his overcoat and 
stay awhile, and see what he could find that 
should elucidate his mind. 

The first alcove the Count came to was 
devoted to sociology. ** It has a forbidding 
name,'* mused the amateur investigator, ** but 
I'll shut my eyes and see if I can't hit on some- 
thing interesting." When he opened his eyes 
he found a volume of Darwin on the ** Origin 
of Species *' in his hand. He looked at it 

rather nonplussed for a moment, and then with 
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a decided air carried it away to one of the long 
reading-tables and snapped on the electric 
Ught. 

To the right of the Count's chair sat a man 
entirely absorbed in work. His coat was a 
trifle ragged at the elbows, his necktie was of a 
last season's brand, his eyes were sheltered by 
great steel-rinuned spectacles, and low over his 
forehead rested a green celluloid eye-shade. 
He must have been very near-sighted, for when 
he stopped reading to jot down a few notes on 
his writing-pad there was only an inch between 
his nose and the sheet. 

The Count looked at Darwin and then at the 
man beside him. ** I ought to have an eye- 
shade," he thought. ** I wonder if he'd mind 
if I asked him where to get them." 

He took heart, and leaned over to his neigh- 
bour. 

** I beg your pardon, but I'd like to know 
where I can buy an eye-shade. ' ' 

The other man looked up slowly from his 
book, rather regretfully, the Count thought, and 
turned to his questioner with an air of sur- 
prise. 

** Oh," said he, ** I wasn't listening. Would 
you mind repeating? " 

The Count watched his neighbour's eyes 
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focus on himself. ** How far away he must 
have been I '' he thought. Aloud he said: '* I 
only wanted to know where I could buy an eye- 
shade like the one you have.'' 

** OhI " The other man laughed in a hesi- 
tating manner. ** I got that for a quarter, at 
the Coop." 

*' Do you think," said the Count, '* they have 
any more there like it! " 

The other man took the eye-shade off, and 
examined it. ** I bought this one two years 
ago, but I shouldn't be a bit surprised if you 
could find one." 

** Thank you," said the Count, and turned 
back to Darwin. He opened the first page and 
began to read, but felt the other man's eyes 
slowly running him up and down. 

** Sociology 3? " inquired the neighbour. 

The Count glanced up again. ** No," said he, 
" I couldn't resist browsing a little in Darwin. 
It's the * Origin of Species ' I have here." 

** Yes," said the other, ** I know, I've read 
that book five times if I've read it once." 
He glanced carefully about him to see that no 
one overheard, and then leaned close to the 
Count. ** Between you and me, I don't believe 
a word that Darwin wrote. ' ' 

The Count could not help being impressed. 
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He looked at the man incredulously for a mo- 
menty and then a smile flickered across his 
face. 

" But there must have been an origin of 
species, don't you think! '* 

The student took off his spectacles and 
twirled them in his hand. 

* * If you start with a hypothesis, yes ; if 
not, no." 

* * I start with an absolutely open mind, ' ' said 
the Count. ** I am open to any reasonable line 
of argument." 

** Very rare," mused the other, " very rare. 
Darwin has become so much a part of our era 
that we accept him as naturally as we do — " 
he pondered. 

** A tooth-brush," volunteered the Count. 
** I have never accepted him. I quite agree 
with you ; he is taken too much for granted. ' * 

** And yet you are reading him, you know," 
objected the other. 

* * I was about to read him, but it was largely 
in order to refute him. I came upon him on 
the shelves quite by chance." 

** If I might suggest," the other put in, ** I 
believe you would find Von Baer on * The Idea ' 
much more satisfying. You don't mind its 
being in German f '* 
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** Not in the least,'' said the Count, ** pro- 
vided it's legible." 

The student pulled a very fat volume from 
the pile on the table before him, and handed it 
to the Count. 

** There," said he, ** and now, if you don't 
object, I'll go back to my work." He encased 
himself in his spectacles and eye-shade, and 
was immediately far away. 

The Count looked at the first page of the 
Von Baer, and scowled. He never had cared 
for German, he decided. His wandering glance 
fell upon a man to the left of him, and he 
stopped to watch him work. The man's eye- 
brows went up and down as he read, and every 
once in awhile he would raise his scalp as 
though to exercise the muscles of his head. 
The whole performance was so admirable that 
the Count tried to imitate it, but he found that 
even by holding on to his forehead and wrig- 
gling the top of his cranium he could not 
achieve a passable success. 

** Can you wriggle your ears as well! " the 
Count inquired, half -aloud, and the man looked 
up and smiled. 

** I beg your pardon," he said, ** I'm afraid 
I didn't catch your question." 

'' Yes," said the Count. '' I didn't catch it 
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myself. I tried to, but it slipped out, never- 
theless. ' ' 

** You're studying sociology! '^ asked the 
other, in an effort to be pleasant. * * I saw you 
come out of the alcove.'' 

The Count held up the Von Baer. * * Yes, but 
I can't say I'm enjoying it." 

** Ah, you should read Darwin for real en- 
joyment. Let me suggest — " 

* ' I know, ' ' said the Count, and picked up the 

* * Origin of Species. " * * I have it right to my 
hand." 

** Then why read Von Baerf " 

** Because," the Count hesitated, ** this man 
on my right recommended him." 

The man of the elastic forehead scowled 
across at him of the eye-shade. ** Oh," said 
he, ** he doesn't know anything about it." 

** Yes, he does," exclaimed the Count. 

* * He 's quite an authority. ' ' 

The elastic man's lips curled scornfully. 

** Oh, he is, is he? Well, I wouldn't believe 
a word he said on the subject. I've been in 
courses with him, and I ought to know. He 
scouts the rational, and courts the unreason- 
able, he sets up for a shark, and I don't believe 
he knows as much as the average Fresh- 
man." 
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The Count glanced at the eye-shade again. 
* * He certainly looks as if he knew a great deal 
more. ' ' 

** More what! '* demanded the other, irri- 
tably. 

The Count smiled peaceably. ** Please don't 
get excited, ' ' he begged. * * He simply looks as 
if he knew a great deal more. I don't know 
more what. It may be more than you, or it 
may be more than I, or it may be more than 
nothing,'' he ended, pacifically. 

The forehead man shook his head fiercely, 
and leaned so close to the Count that the latter 
thought he could almost hear the man's scrubby 
moustache bristle. 

** He doesn't know more than I," he said, in 
a loud whisper. ** Look here, what is it Dar- 
win says about the scoffer! Well, Von Baer's 
a scoffer, that's enough." 

The eye-shade man turned in his chair and 
asked: "Well, what do you think of my 
book! '' 

**Botl" exclaimed he of the forehead, 
sharply. 

" No,'* said the Count, " I think he was 
speaking to me." 

The man with the shade leaned over to the 
Count. 
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** It proves conclusively that Darwin was — " 
he began. 

" The greatest thinker of the age,'' finished 
the other. 

The eye-shade looked up surprisedly. 

** Who asked your opinion! '' he inquired. 

** It's a free land," the other answered 
back. 

** Darwin be — " began the eye-shade, but 
the Count interposed. 

** Gentlemen, gentlemen," said he, in his 
suavest manner, ^^ please remember we are in 
the library." 

By now both the other men had pushed them- 
selves close about the Count, and were glaring 
directly across him into each other's faces. 

** When you see the whites of their eyes, 
shoot," murmured the Count, but the others 
paid him no heed, but proceeded to express 
their opinions unreservedly. 

Over the high back of the long reading-table 
shot a paper pellet, and landed in the Count's 
face. 

** What do you know of sociology, anyway! " 
demanded the eye-shade, angrily. 

** What do you know of anything! " asked 
the elastic forehead, in return. 

The eye-shade rubbed across the Count's 
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chin. The Count watched the other man's eye- 
brows rise and fall. He felt a sudden impulse 
to shove their heads together. 

Another pellet fell over the back of the table, 
and landed on the Count's nose. He started to 
rise, but was held down by the restraining 
hands of the disputants. Two more pellets 
struck him on the head. 

The Count had trouble in dodging the two 
heads as they bobbed before him. The room 
was getting uncomfortably hot, and he was 
tugged first this way, then that. Also the paper 
pellets began to rain heavily upon him. 

** Would you chaps kindly mind desisting! " 
he inquired of his two new friends, but neither 
heard him. 

** Will you please let go? " and he tried to 
shake his arms free. * * You can fight it out 
without me just as well, you know," he ex- 
plained, but the two men held their clutch. 

* * Von Baer I ' ' said one. * * Darwin ! ' ' said 
the other. 

** Von Baer's hair is blacker," said the 
Count, as one head bobbed under his cMn, * * but 
Darwin's is a trifle thicker," he finished, ex- 
amining the other. 

A pellet fell on the eye-shade's nose, but he 
brushed it away as though it were a fly. 
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Are you listening f " he asked the Count, 
eagerly. 

The Connt nodded. 

" Of course you agree with me,*' the man 
with the elastic forehead chimed in. ** Be- 
cause — ' ' and he was off again talking as hard 
as he could go. 

The Count tried to squirm out of his seat, he 
tried to stand up suddenly and tear the restrain- 
ing hands away; he found the heat of the 
room increasing rapidly, and the insistent 
voices growing more and more unpleasant. 
The rain of paper pellets continued with in- 
creasing force, and he couldn't free his arms 
suflSciently to throw them back. 

** It's exactly like a nightmare," he thought, 
'* and every one's having a good time but me." 

A scheme evolved itself in the Count's 
brain. He began speaking slowly, incisively. 
First he recited the Lord's Prayer in French, 
which he had learned as a small boy, and had 
never forgotten, then * * Danny Deever, ' ' then 
*' Evangeline." As he spoke he turned his 
head first to one captor, then the other, hissing 
the words with a hideous sibilant effect into 
the ears of each in turn. Gradually his voice 
rose until he was on a level with the others. 
Then they raised their tones, and the Count 
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went them one higher. The man with the eye- 
brows see-sawed those adornments faster and 
faster up and down, the other man tore the eye- 
shade from his head with his free hand and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. A pellet 
hit him in the eye, and he glared angrily at the 
electric light. The Count felt himself gaining, 
and broke into Poe's ** Bells. *' He didn't care 
how much of a commotion happened now, and 
rattled through the jingling lines with all his 
force. 

^^ ^ Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells! ' '' he 
cried, and wrenched himself free. His two 
neighbours looked at him aghast. 

** Will you be quiet t ** said the Count, red 
in the face, ** because if you won't I'll cram 
Darwin down the throat of one of you, and Von 
Baer down the other. I don't give a continental 
farthingale for either of the beasts, and as for 
you, I hope I never set eyes on you again ! ' ' 

There came a faint hand-clapping from the 
other side of the high table back. The Count 
jumped on his chair and peered eagerly over. 
There sat Giles, deeply absorbed in a book. 

The Count descended, and tiptoed quietly 
around the long table. He took a firm grip on 
Giles's collar. 

** Now," said he, " young man, you will 
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kindly come with me/^ He raised Giles from 
his chair^ and mardied him down the room. 
Men looked up and laughed, hut the Count suf- 
fered no interruption until they reached the 
vestihule. 

** Did you throw paper pills at me, mis- 
creant) '^ he demanded. 

** I did,'* confessed the humhle Giles. 

** Then,'^ quoth the Count, releasing Giles, 
and drawing himself up to his full height, ** I 
excommunicate you hoth with the great and 
little exconmiunication, with hell, hook, and 
sword, and forhid you utterly the company of 
men.'* 

There was the sound of feet hehind them. 

** Come,** cried the Count in alarm, ** let's 
fly while we have time. It may he Von Baer 
and Darwin after me again. And I'd far rather 
travel through the regions of the Damned.*' 

When they came out into the open air the 
Count sighed heavily. 

* * Another illusion shattered, Giles ! * * said 
he. * * I always thought that grinds were quiet, 
woolly little animals, and never spoke ahove a 
whisper, and that the library — well, hereafter 
I'd rather go to the Zoo what time the hungry 
camivora are fed.'* 



CHAPTER IX. 

A BUSY MOBNINQ 

For (mr white and our exceUewt nights — for the nights of waift 
running. — The Junolb Book. 

The Count came into the Randolph breakfast- 
room with the Boston Herald in his hand pre- 
cisely as the clocks were striking ten. The day 
outside was cold but very clear, and the little 
wood-panelled room with its bright Penfield 
posters, its breakfast-tables set with embla- 
zoned china, and its open wood fire, was flooded 
with sunshine and beaming with cheeriness. 

A man who had drawn his table close in front 
of the fire, and was bending over a copy of the 
day's Crimson, looked up as the Count en- 
tered. 

* * Good morning, Count, ' ' said he. * * Come 
over here and join me. I'm feeling horribly 
dull.*' 

The Count took the vacant seat at the table, 
and ordered ** oatmeal with thick cream, three 
eggs boiled three minutes, some toast, and a 
cup of co£fee.'' 

86 
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*' How do you manage to do it! '* asked the 
other man. ** I conld barely swallow a little 
grapefruit, * ' 

The Count's ruddy face glowed as he spread 
the newspaper on the table, 

** I am feeling, '^ he said, happily, ** every 
inch a king, whatever that means, and ready 
for a very busy morning/' 

'* But I'm sure I went to bed before you did," 
replied the other, '* and I have a hazy recol- 
lection of your drinking claret cup with an old 
grad and punch with a young one, and talking 
all the while." He held up his hands in mock 
horror. ** The ways, likewise the stomachs, of 
some men, are quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion." 

** You refer to the reception at the Southern 
Clubf " said the Count, his eyes twinkling. 
** There were so many entertainments in Cam- 
bridge last night I can't quite keep them 
straight. But I do remember the Southern 
Club, at least. I remember Lyon standing on 
a chair proclaiming the doctrine of State's 
Eights to all the world, while the Southerners 
supported him with cheers." 

** You made a little speech yourself," said 
the other man. ** You remarked plaintively 
that the war was over, but that if it had still 
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have been on you would have been the first to 
jom — IVe forgotten which army.'* 

** So have I/' said the Count, modestly. 
** But I remember I felt very thirsty/' 

The Count fell heartily to work upon the 
oatmeal. 

** There was an old grad there who said he 
knew my* father, ' ' resumed the Count. * * Class- 
mates they were, he said, and he tried to tell 
me some of the pranks they played. The funny 
part of it was I could see he was making them 
up as he went along. And when his imagina- 
tion ran dry he cribbed them out of books he 
had read.'' 

** What became of Lyon after his speech? " 

** I don't know," said the Count, ** only that 
he was a great hero with the Southern men, and 
drank a great many toasts, and finally came 
to me and asked if I had seen the Unicom." 

* * The Unicom was shut up in a closet, ' ' put 
in the other. ** I heard him howling half the 
night." 

** I guess Lyon thought it was the guns of 
Fort Sumter. He asked me to go help him find 
the beast, and we went up the street arm in 
arm. Finally we met a policeman, and Lyon 
asked him if he'd seen a little bull-terrier, 
answering to the name of Unicom, and when 
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the oflficer said he hadn't, Lyon took his number 
to report him, he said/' 

The other man drank half a cup of co£fee 
with a very wry face. 

** The best part of the evening,'' continued 
the Count, ** came a little later. Lyon and I 
left the policeman and fell in with Duggleby 
Dukes. Duggleby had been associating with 
some Freshmen friends at the Polo Club, and 
when he saw Lyon he hailed him as a long lost 
brother. Unfortunately Lyon took some ob- 
jection to the way Duggleby wore his hat, it was 
an ordinary derby, and insisted that derbys 
should always be worn sideways, like chapeaus. 
He said he would show Dug how to wear it, but 
Dug objected, and so Lyon and he had an ami- 
able struggle for possession of the hat. I 
watched them until I felt terribly sleepy, and 
decided to toddle off to bed. ' ' 

The other man finished his coffee with the 
face of a stoic while the Count chuckled amiably 
to himself. 

** You know the place where they've torn the 
paving up on Mount Auburn Street, and stuck 
barrels with boards across them round the exca- 
vations! Well, when I reached the comer of 
Claverly I saw the figure of a man lightly run- 
ning around the boards in the most imminent 
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peril of falling into the pit. I went over to see 
who it might be, and f onnd it was Peter, sway- 
ing horribly from side to side, and calling to his 
horse to gallop faster. I sat down on the curb 
and laughed until I cried, but Peter took the 
matter seriously, and told me not to interrupt 
him as he was riding bareback on a beautiful 
white steed. I don't know how long this would 
have lasted, probably until Peter fell into the 
pit and broke his neck, or until he fainted from 
sheer exhaustion, had not Lyon and Duggleby 
appeared on the comer, having made up, and 
walking arm in arm, with both their hats bal- 
anced sideways on their heads. As soon as 
they saw Peter they gave a wild whoop and bore 
down upon him, evidently envying him the 
game. ' ' 

The Count attacked his eggs for a moment in 
silence. 

** That wouldn't have been so bad, but Bud 
Collins and Maxey, hearing the noise, came out 
of Claverly, and asked to be taken in. Lyon 
made a little speech, telling them all that al- 
though the war was over, there were warlike 
spirits still alive, whereupon Duggleby cried, 
* Hear, hear, ' and Lyon finished by saying this 
was just the beginning of the great Mount 
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Auburn street Rebellion, and no one could pos- 
sibly tell where it would end. 

'* That interested every one, and they split 
up into two bands to search for the foe. Lyon, 
Dug, and I went around the block one way, and 
Peter, Bud, and Maxey went the other. We 
met in front of Westmorly under that old tree. 
Meixey and Bud had lost Peter, and nobody ^d 
sighted the foe. We were about to bivouac there 
for the night, when Peter, with a long wooden 
pole in one hand, and a great tin tobacco sign 
he'd wrenched from some store on his arm as a 
shield, charged down upon us. Lyon jumped 
into the tree, and Peter after him, but the 
shield and spear were too much for him, and so 
he finally sat down on the ground and said he 
was a bulldog. Lyon climbed out on a limb of 
the tree and dropped to the ground, and Peter 
saw him and gave chase, and we all followed 
hotfoot after the pair. We ran up to the 
square, and fell in with a policeman, who looked 
surprised when Peter scurried past him, bang- 
ing his spear upon the tobacco sign and crying, 
* Stop, thief, stop ! ' Duggleby and I stopped 
by the copper, and told him Peter had swiped 
the sign from a grocery shop, and that it was 
his duty to arrest him, but that we didn't think 
he could because Peter was the crack half- 
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miler of the college. I rememher I offered to 
lay two to one on Peter against the hluecoat/' 
The Count finished his egg and lighted a 
cigarette. 

* * When Dugglehy and I came hack to Monnt 
Auburn Street we found the other four seated 
on the curh in front of Randolph. There was a 
little wooden shanty with a watchman sitting 
in it, in front of Claverly, and a couple of red 
danger lamps on a pile of lumber near by. 
Lyon said he was cold and wanted a fire. We 
walked over to the lamps, and Lyon took one 
and walked up to the hut and looked inside. 

** * Bitter cold, bitter cold, isn't it? ' he said 
to the watchman. * May I come in and restf * 
Lyon went in with the lamp, and Dugglehy took 
the other lamp and said he was going to bed, 
and Peter and I went back to Randolph and 
eventually got to sleep. ' ' 

* * That must have been in the neighbourhood 
of three o'clock, '^ said the other man, ** and 
now,'' he glanced at his watch, ** it's half -past 
ten, and you look as fresh and chipper as a 
daisy. How you manage to do it. Count, passes 



me." 



The Count brushed the question away with 
a smile. '* I left Peter in the bath-tub, and I'm 
afraid he's going to be grumpy all day, which 
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will be a frightful nuisance, as I had planned 
a number of things to do. * * 

He rose, and stood warming himself com- 
fortably before the fire. 

** These brilliant winter mornings are 
great,'* he continued, ** for doing odds and 
ends. IVe an editorial to write for the Lam- 
poon, and a new novel to cut, and a little thesis 
to prepare, and about a half-dozen pipes to 
smoke. So long, old man, I'll see you a little 
later.'' 

The other man disappeared, his Norfolk 
jacket with its belt unbuttoned accentuating 
the dreariness of his spirit. The Count filled 
and lighted his pet briar pipe, an old and hor- 
ribly battered object which had kept him com- 
pany for many moons. As the first puflf of 
this his early morning pipe ascended ceiling- 
ward the face of the smoker was illuminated 
with a sweet and inward joy which gave him 
the look of one beatified. 

Five minutes later he ascended to his room, 
and threw himself down on the window-seat to 
finish his interrupted reading of the Herald. 
Peter emerged from his bedchamber clad in 
a brilliant scarlet bath-robe, and, lighting a 
cigarette, reposed in an easy chair. Almost 
simultaneously the outer door was knocked 
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upon, opened, and a cheerful youth entered 
and flung his hat on the centre-table. 

** Busy, Count? '* he demanded. 

'' Yes, Skipper,'^ quoth the Count, '' but I'll 
listen to your story/' 

The Sophomore sat down upon the table. 
** The truth of the matter is,'' he began, 
*' Eoxey and I got into a scrape last night — 
Eoxey's such a dam fool! — and I've just been 
down to the Cambridgeport Police Station, and 
helped to bail him out. You see, we went to a 
show last night, and came out to Cambridge 
later in a friendly cab. Everybody was 
friendly, especially Eoxey and I, and when we 
got out to the club, Eoxey said it was so cold 
the cabby must have a little Scotch, and so he 
took him into the hall, and sent him out a 
waiter, and forgot about him. Half an hour 
later somebody found the cabby half-asleep, 
and asked what he was doing there, and Eoxey 
said he was his cabby, and he guessed he had 
fetter be taking him home. So the two of us 
lifted the man and got him out on the porch 
and leaned him up against the wall. Eoxey 'd 
forgotten his own hat so he took the cabby's, 
number and all, and said he would drive back 
to town. I refused, but Eoxey went out and 
opened the carriage door, and came back and 
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seized the cabby and lugged him to the street. 
Then he picked the man up, and thought he 
threw him into the open door, only he didn% 
he threw him into the street.** 

* * Good Lord ! * * murmured the Count. 

** Koxey got on the box and drove o£f, but 
unfortunately he drove over the prostrate 
cabby, who was beginning to come out of his 
trance. Then, to set things right, Roxey turned 
the horse and drove back, but he miscued, and 
bumped over the poor prostrate form again. 
I couldn't stand seeing that, so I went down 
and helped pick up the man, and between us we 
really got him in the carriage door at last. 
Then Roxey whipped up, and drove at a terrible 
pace toward town.*' 

Peter mumbled something about ** young 
fools,'* but the Skipper went on, unheeding. 

** I heard the rest of the tale from Roxey 
this morning," said he. ** He drove at a rat- 
tling good speed down Massachusetts Avenue, 
he told me. He thought he was Ben Hur win- 
ning a chariot race, or something like that, but 
when he got to Union Square, his interest slack- 
ened, so he cut the horse one last good clip, and 
jumped from the box. He rolled over and over, 
and landed at the feet of a policeman. * Here,* 
cried the latter, * what are you doing with your 
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cabf You're a nice driver, you are/ and more 
to that effect. * I'm not the driver,' answered 
the shaken-up Eoxey, * he's inside, sleeping the 
sleep of the just.' * None of your lies to me,* 
brawled the copper, * can't I see your hat and 
number! Just step along with me to the 
station-house ! ' So Eoxey had to go, and was 
held all night as a disorderly cabman, although 
he told his story to a high and mighty lieuten- 
ant, and told him he belonged to an old and 
distinguished New York family, who had fought 
and bled and died in the Revolution. ' ' 

*' Anything been heard from the cabman? " 
queried the Count. 

*' Sure. He turned up this morning bright 
and early, with a scar over one eye, and walk- 
ing with a stick, and preferred a charge against 
Eoxey of assault and battery with intent to 
kill, and also with having been drugged with 
divers drinks unknown." 

** I hope it'll be a lesson," grumbled Peter. 

** So I went down and bailed the poor boy 
out," finished the Skipper, ** and we paid a fine, 
and Eoxey 's opened negotiations to settle a 
princely income on the cabby." 

'' WeU," said the Count, thoughtfully, '' it 
certainly is surprising what the human brain 
can do. Sophomores will be Sophomores, and 
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I hope, Skipper, some day Eoxey and you'll 
grow up. Then you'll cut this out, and live 
sensibly, as Peter and I do now/' 

Peter groaned. ** There goes that frightful 
bell for twelve o'clock, and I oughtn't to cut, 
for I'm over the limit now, and yet I can't go in 
a bath-robe very well. ' ' 

The Count sighed. ** If we were only 
Eomans," said he, ** we could go exactly as 
we pleased. You'd better go back to bed, Peter, 
and sleep yourself into a better frame of mind. 
I'll go to the office later in the day and sign 
you o£f for a case of pleurisy." 

The Count looked regretfully at the clock. 
* * Only half an hour to lunch, ' ' he said, * * and I 
had such a lot of things to do this morning. If 
you'll kindly leave me alone. Skipper, I'll try 
to finish this novel, at any rate." 



CHAPTER X. 

A FINE ABTS CONFEBENOE 

I dearly lave a conference^ 

And find it doesji't matter 
JfU be Greek or Pol Econ, 

80 1 can eU and chapter, 

— Crimson Catohbs. 

The Count had practically given up all hope 
of meeting the Fine Arts instructor by the time 
the clock struck four. Lower Harvard Hall was 
rather chilly, and so the Count walked rapidly 
from one side of the room, where stood a shin- 
ing Apollo Belvedere, to the other, where 
glittered the Medicean Venus. Every time the 
Count glanced at either of these statues he 
shivered sympathetically. As he walked the 
Count hummed a purposeless refrain he had 
heard at a musical comedy the night before. 
All he remembered was, ** It must be nice to 
spoon, upon your honeymoon,^' but the very 
inanity of the words lent them comfort. 

The Count was walking toward the far end of 
the lecture hall when the door opened. He kept 
on with his song, ** It must be nice to spoon, 
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upon your honeymoon/* turned about and 
started back. 

* * Excuse me, * ' said a gentle voice, * * perhaps 
I've made a mistake. Is this the elocution 
class? *' 

The Count looked up and saw a tiny girl with 
very red cheeks and a huge fur muff. 

** I heard you recite as I came in,*' said the 
girl, '* and thought I might have been mis- 
taken. ' ' 

'* No,'' replied the Count, blandly, ** I wasn't 
reciting. I was saying * It must be nice to 
spoon, upon your honeymoon.' I have never 
heard such idiotic words before — nor since," 
he added, pleasantly. 

The tiny girl pulled an infinitesimal watch 
from her muff. She looked at it carefully. 

* ' I had an appointment here with Mr. Burn- 
ham at five minutes after four, ' ' she remarked, 
' ' and now — ' ' she peered at the watch per- 
plexedly. 

*' Isn't it going? " asked the Count 

** Yes. That's just the trouble. I have to 
be at home a little after five, and I must have 
this conference first. ' ' 

The Count sympathized deeply, and hummed 
the vapid tune over while he thought. 

** If I could be of any use — " he said. 
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finally. ** Won't you sit down and make your- 
self at home at least*" 

The girl looked at him and frowned. ** You 
see I'm studying at Eadcliffe, and we have to 
hand in our finished themes on our favourite 
Italian painter to-morrow, and Mr. Bumham 
said if I'd see him to-day he'd give me some 
suggestions. I'm rather at sea about it." 

Distress was unendurable to the Count. He 
pulled a chair forward and offered it with a 
bow. 

** If I might venture," said he, ** I should be 
very glad to be any help. ' ' 

The girl sat down abruptly and laid her muff 
on the desk. 

' * It 's warm in here, ' ' said she, and unwound 
the boa about her neck. The desk was so small 
there seemed no place to put it. 

** May I? " asked the Count, holding his hand 
for the fur. ** This poor Discobolus beside us 
looks a trifle chilly. I should feel more com- 
fortable, you know." 

The girl looked puzzled, but surrendered the 
boa, and the Count wound it gracefully about 
the statue's neck. 

** I hate to see the poor things stand and 
shiver. I tried to pull her garments up about 
the Venus' shoulders over there, but ttiey 
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wouldn't pull, and I couldn't spare my 
coat. ' ' 

The girl giggled, but the Count was so grave 
she instantly subsided. 

" My name is Norris. I know a little some- 
thing of Italian painters — I wish I knew a 
great deal more. You may call me Doctor if it 
makes you feel more at home. ' ' 

The young man seated himself at the lec- 
turer's desk, placed his watch before him, and 
waited until the girl unrolled a mass of papers. 
She handed them to him for inspection. 

** Miss Mansfield, Sophomore year,'' read the 
Count. ** My favourite painter, Botticelli." 

** Yes," said the girl; *' that's the one I 
chose. ' ' 

** Well," continued the Count, ** that's some- 
thing. A good choice is often half the battle. 
Botticelli is quite presentable. If I remember, 
his first name was Sandro, and he fell in love 
with one of his models. ' ' 

** Did he? I didn't go into his life very 
deeply. ' ' 

** You should," said the Count. ** It's very 
important with these early painters. If he 
really loved his model, he would naturally 
paint her more profoundly. Put yourself in 
his place. You would naturally paint the Pope 
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with less feeling than yon wonld paint — ** he 
hesitated. ** Of conrse, this is merely snppos- 
ititious, I don't know his name/' 

** But I don't paint at all," said the girl. 

** I beg your pardon. Let's be practical. 
Suppose I am Botticelli. I am commissioned 
to paint the Pope or the Doge or even Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. I do it because I am paid, and 
I produce an oily, luxurious autocar — I meant 
autocrat — dressed in ridiculous robes of state 
with a smirk upon his face. But let it be spring 
in Florence, high tide in the Amo, fields green 
with parsley and with buttercups, little lambs 
playing, little clouds floating through the sky, 

— I meet — we will say — Simonetta Verme- 
celleria — little Simonetta — blue eyes, yellow 
hair, graceful, indolent, delightful. Together 
with the whole world I fall in love with her. 
I start to paint her; naturally, you have a 
masterpiece. ' ' 

** Yes," said the girl, ** I see. I never should 
have thought of that." 

" Have you ever been in Florence in 
spring? " asked the Count. 

* * No ; I have never been abroad. ' ' 

** Ah, but you should. Florence, wonderful 
views, glorious buildings, magnificent paintings 

— Florence for the mind, Venice for the 
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senses, gondolas, music boats, beautiful women 
of all nations. * It must be nice to * — I beg 
your pardon, but I always think of Venice and 
my honeymoon/* 

The girPs eyes widened. ** You are married, 
then? ** she asked, impulsively. 

' * More than that. I am divorced. We never 
could live happily together.** 

*' But I didn't know they allowed divorced 
men in college.** 

** They allow any one in college,** said the 
Count. *' Besides, I never told them anything 
about it. But we*re forgetting Sandro and his 
art.** 

** Yes,** said the girl, ** and I must finish it 
to-morrow. Where shall we begin? ** 

** Suppose you give me a synopsis of your 
scheme of treatment. That sounds like a medi- 
cal sentence, but it's not. It*s intensely artistic 
in reality.** 

*' Well, first I considered Botticelli — ** 

** It's such a long name to say so often,** 
suggested the youth. ** Suppose we call him 
Botti.** 

** In the history of art,** continued Miss 
Mansfield. ** Then his theories of painting, 
then his pictures, his tender, sweet-faced angels, 
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the beautiful gowns they wear, the dear, fat- 
faced little cherubs — ' * 

** Very good,'* said the Count, ** especially 
the little cherubs; and after that? '* 

Miss Mansfield hesitated. 

'' That's about all, I'm afraid." 

** Very good," repeated the Count. ** It's as 
essential to know where to stop as where to be- 
gin. And if you end with the cherubs you will 
leave a pleasant taste in the reader's mouth. 
I'm not a cannibal myself, but if I were, nice 
fat little boys would surely make me lick my 
chops, — a vulgar but useful phrase. ' ' 

The girl began to giggle again, but the 
Count's quiet face restrained her. 

The door opened and a bashful youth en- 
tered. He shifted his hat uneasily in his hand. 
The Count looked up. 

** Won't you come in? " said he. 

* * I just stopped to see if Miss Mansfield was 
going home," said the youth. ** She said she 
would be here, and I wondered if she was 
nearly ready." 

** This gentleman is helping me with my 
theme, Tom," said Miss Mansfield. ** You 
don't mind waiting, do you? " 

** Won't you join us? " said the Count. ** We 
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are going over Botticelli, and we*d like your 



views. * ' 



The diffident youth approached. ** I'm only 
a Freshman,*' he said. 

** Never mind,'' answered the Count. 
** Freshmen may have views. I was a Fresh- 
man once myself. ' ' 

** Tom knows a great deal more about it 
than I do, " volunteered Miss Mansfield. 

*' Then Tom shall sit right down and tell us 
all he knows of Simonetta." 

Tom sat down on the edge of the chair and 
looked nervously at the Count. 

** Simonetta? I never heard of her. Who 
was she? " 

Now the Count, being a romantic soul, scented 
a little courtship between Miss Mansfield and 
Tom, and fancied himself in the role of a fairy 
godmother. 

** Simonetta," he explained, ** was a lovely 
Neapolitan ice — I mean Florentine girl — who 
was seen one day by the youthful Sandro play- 
ing in the fields, and was fallen in love with by 
him. That's a trifle complicated. It was just 
as though you, walking through the fens of 
Boston, should see Miss Mansfield, and in- 
stantly feel the world gladden. I think that's 
how the poets express^ it." Miss Mansfield 
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grew quite red, and Tom looked like a wilted 
jellyfish, but the Count, in his kind, grand- 
fatherly way, pressed the fingers of his hands 
carefully together, and continued: 

** There was this great difference. Miss 
Mansfield wears boas and muffs and heavy 
astrachan jackets because of our frightful 
climate, but Simonetta wore only the gauziest 
trifles, dimities and farthingales, and some- 
times, well, to judge from some of Sandro*s 
paintings, she seems to have affected the fash- 
ion of our friend the Venus over there. I think 
I remember a picture of her rising newborn 
out of a sad sea wave. * * 

Tom's eyes were glued upon the Count, and 
were large and round. 

** That fact shouldn't prejudice us against 
her, because different lands, different customs. 
I dare say in Italy Miss Mansfield would go 
in more for the slipshod habit. It's merely 
a distinction without a difference. Personally 
I should like to have known Simonetta; she 
must have been a very jolly lot. One thing 
more, I don't remember a song on her name 
in a single comic opera, although we have had 
Henrietta's, and all the other ettas in the 
world." 
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** Do you think she had anything to do with 
Botticelli's art! *' asked Thomas, gravely. 

'* Most certainly,** rejoined the Count. 
*' Where would Petrarch have been without 
his Laura, or Dante but for Beatrice? No 
Simonetta, no Sandro. In the words of James 
Otis, * Caesar had his Pompey, Charles the 
First his Cromwell,' and Sandro Botti had his 
Simonetta.*' 

** You put such a new light on things,** said 
Miss Mansfield. ^^ I feel as if I ought to begin 
all over again.** 

** It*s not a new light, but a very, very old 
one. To study the life of an artist ' cherchez 
la femme/ Don't you agree with me, Tom? ** 

Tom was clearly at a loss for words. ** I 
suppose so,^* he said, humbly. ** I don*t know 
much about it. * * 

Miss Mansfield looked at her watch. 

** I must go,** she said, ** and we*ve barely 
begun to go over the theme. I*m ever so much 
obliged to you for your kindness, and I 
hope * * — she looked slyly at the Count — 
** some day, when you*ve quite recovered from 
your divorce, you'll go to Florence and find 
Simonetta in the spring." 

* * Oh, yes — yes, ' ' stammered the Count, 
* * my divorce, — well, I 'm not concerned about 
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\ij and as for Simonettay well, it's only a name. 
Miss Mansfield, and covers a multitude of sins 
— I meaQ of angels. And they don't all grow 
in Italy, by any means. ' ' 

** Tom, will you get me my boa? " 

** Permit me," said the Count, and he un- 
rolled the fur from the statue's neck and wound 
it about its owner. 

** When you and Tom cross the damp spot 
on your way to Europe, please remember me," 
he said, * * to all the Botticellis you meet. ' ' 

** Come along, Tom," said Miss Mansfield. 
** Tom's my cousin, and not at all romantic." 

** Even cousins have feelings, don't they, 
Tom? " said the Count, who would not have 
his fairy-tale dispelled. ** In the words of the 
old song, * It must be fun to spoon, upon your 
honeymoon, ' and I advise a gondola in Venice. ' ' 

The Count shook hands with both, and es- 
corted them to the door. When they were gone 
he raised his hands and said aloud to the Apollo 
and the Venus, ** Bless you, my children, bless 
you, and they lived in peace, and — ' ' 

Mr. Bumham, entering in a great hurry, 
found the Count at this point, with his hands 
raised on high* 

** Mr. Norris," he exclaimed, " what on 
earth are you doing? " 
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** I was trying an old Grecian incantation,'* 
the youth explained. ** I was very fond of 
Greek when I was at school, and it comes across 
me sometimes. I firmly believe that in a former 
existence I ministered at the shrine of Venus. * * 



CHAPTER XI. 

A VISITOE FBOM NEW HAVEN 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

— MOTHBR (jk>OfiB. 

** Once upon a time,'* began the Count, " I 
was a Freshman, and tried for everything 
under the sun. Among other things I went out 
for the Crimson. I worked like a dog, and did 
all the foolish errands the managing editor 
could think of. One night I reported for duty, 
and was told to get a story from Proxy con- 
cerning that afternoon's meeting of the Faculty. 
It wasn't the ordinary Faculty as I remember, 
but the Divinity School. ' ' 

The two other men in the Pudding window- 
seat said nothing. 

** It seems incredible,'' resumed the Count, 
" but I was very green. I smiled cheerfully at 
the managing editor, who was a Junior, and 
told him I would go. Then I went out into the 
cold and frosty night. 

** I gave the maid at Prexy's house my card, 
and sat down in the hall to wait. I was still 

no 
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counting the ticks of the clock when Prexy ap- 
pearedy napkin in hand, for he was just half- 
through dinner. I told him what I wanted, and 
he sat still a second, and then he laughed and 
laughed and laughed, and said, ^ My dear young 
man, we never print accounts of Divinity 
Faculty meetings in the college papers/ So 
the room grew very hot all of a sudden, and I 
apologized for interrupting him at dinner, and 
he said, * Not at all,' and I withdrew/* 

** Well? *' said ShermaOi after a consider- 
able pause. 

** I returned to that managing editor, and I 
told him I would never be made a fool of con- 
sciously again, and withdrew my valuable 
services from his paper. * * 

** Noble Count," commended Lyon. 

** And haven't you ever made a fool of your- 
self consciously since? '' asked Sherman. 

The Count fell to a rapt study of the sky 
through the window. 

** It seems to me," continued Sherman, 
** that I remember a man of about your height 
and build, walking down Massachusetts Avenue 
one autumn day and rubbing noses with all 
the horses that were standing still." 

" And also going to the Indian football 
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game/' said Lyon, ^' dressed as a squaw, and 
carrying a papoose upon his back.'* 

* ' And telling the conductor of a Subway car 
he was no gentleman^ and offering to fight him 
for the beers/' 

** All of which,'* resumed the Count, com- 
ing back to life, ** is neither here nor there. I 
did once join a little Sophomore club." 

** I saw you only last week," went on Sher- 
man, ** ordering a certain unspeakable Sopho- 
more to climb an electric light pole and see if 
he could sight a polar bear. ' ' 

** Well," said the Count, ** I surrender. 
John," he called to the steward, " take the 
gentlemen's orders." 

Both Lyon and Sherman shook their heads. 

** Ah," said the Count, ^' such it is to be in 
training. John, bring me a mug of beer." 

Sherman propped his feet before hun on a 
chair. * * You lazy beggar, you, ' ' he commented. 
" You don't do a blessed thing for your Uni- 
versity. You let Lyon and me pull our hearts 
out in a four-mile race with Yale, and laugh 
at us into the bargain." 

" No," said the Count, '' I don't. I back 
you with every cent I have, and that's saying 
something." 

" It certainly is," agreed Lyon. ** The one 
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thing in life he does take seriously is a sport- 
ing proposition made by a man from New 
Haven. IVe watched him, and I know. The 
Count never flinches. I believe he stakes his 
salvation on covering any bet that comes out 
of Yale.'' 

** That reminds me,'' put in the Count, sud- 
denly. ** I almost forgot. There's an Eli 
coming up to stay with me to-morrow, and I 
want to give him a good time. ' ' 

** Take him to Billy Park's for a lobster sup- 
per," suggested Lyon. 

** Or give him one of your little birthday 
evenings at the Touraine," added Sherman. 

** No," said the Count, ** he's done those 
things before. I want to show him something 
altogether new. He's a big man down New 
Haven way I'm told, president of the News, 
class Beacon — ' ' 

** Deacon, you mean," corrected Sherman. 

* * Well, Beacon or Deacon, it 's all the same ; 
he leads them in the path they should go. Then 
besides all that and far above everything else 
he is " — the Count's voice saijk to a whisper 
and he glanced quickly about the room — * * he 
is — a little closer, brethren — he is — " the 
Count crossed himself, winked his left eye, and 
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mnttered: ** Go to your room, Skull and 
Keys!'' 

Sherman professed ignorance. ** Do it 
again. Count,'' he asked. 

* * Which shows, ' ' continued the Count, * * that 
he is a big man under the elms. ' ' 

** Why should he come all the way up to 
Cambridge this time of year! " queried Lyon. 
** Surely not on your account alone." 

** We played together at St. Mark's," an- 
swered the Count, * * and grew to love each other 
very dearly." 

The speaker refilled his pipe and made sure 
that it would draw. 

** It being the off season for out-door life," 
he continued, after a time, ** I shall show En- 
dicott — that's the Eli's name — a little col- 
lege life. I shall take him to see the glass 
flowers — if I can find them myself — to a lec- 
ture or two in the Fogg Museum, to vespers, 
and to a memorial dinner scene. We will at- 
tend chapel early in the morning, and sit up 
with the Crimson overnight." 

* * And you '11 ship him back to New Haven in 
a strong pine box," finished Sherman. 

** No, because I shall relent at the last mo- 
ment and spend one evening in town. ' ' 
'* Poor Endicott! " murmured Lyon. ** I 
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hope I meet you two doing your weary round. 
Come along, Sherman; it's time we got down to 
the tank. ' * 

The next day the Count brought his friend 
from New Haven to lunch at . the club table. 
After lunch Endicott and the Count sat with 
a group of men about the fire talking sports. 
The Yale man spoke of the distressful pros- 
pects of the New Haven crew and nine. *' Of 
course I don't believe you,'' the Count said to 
him, ** but I'll make a few little wagers just to 
pass the time." Gradually all the men drifted 
away except the host, his guest, and Giles. 

** Now, Sam," quoth the Count at last, ** if 
you are thoroughly warm, I've a little plan to 
propose. There are some things a visitor to 
Cambridge should never miss, and as an intelli- 
gent animal I believe you'd be interested in 
seeing them. ' ' 

** Sure," said Sam Endicott, ** bring 'em 
on." 

** What should you say, Giles," asked the 
Count, ** was the most remarkable spectacle in 
Cambridge! " 

Giles considered. 

** I think I'd say Radcliffe," he hazarded. 

** Wrong," said the Count. ** Unquestion- 
ably the glass flowers." 
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** Glass flowers! " queried Endicott. 

*' I know a man who saw 'em once,** began 
Giles, * * and he thought — * ' 

** I looked them up in the directory,*' inter- 
rupted the Count, ** and they are in the Pea- 
body Museum, which, as near as I can judge, 
lies nor *nor 'east from here. It's time we 
should be starting. I've been told," said the 
Count, as if it were a confidential matter, * * that 
the flowers are simply extraordinary! " 

Giles looked deeply thoughtful. 

** And that they are — they are — " con- 
tinued the Count, '^ almost unspeakably real- 
istic. ' ' 

'* I say. Count," said Giles, ** do you mind 
if I go, too! " 

** Come along," agreed the cheerful Count, 
** but don't forget to wear your ear-tippets, for 
we're going north." 

Half an hour later the three men stood gaz- 
ing at the blank wall of an enormous red brick 
building. They had lost their way twice, but 
were sure of their quarry now, for over the 
main door ran the legend, ** Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology. ' ' 

** I remember those names," remarked the 
Count, ** but I can't remember exactly what 
they mean." 
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The little procession tramped through galler- 
ies of birds and beasts and finally emerged in 
a room filled with cases of flowers. 

** Here they are,*' cried the delighted Count, 
* * here they are, Sam, here they are, Giles ; 
we've cornered them at last! '* 

He led the way to the first row of cases. 

** Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, ' ' he read, 
** or common bam-yard daisy. Yes, there it is, 
whoever would have thought it! '' 

Giles peered into the case. ** And all made 
of glass, too, ' ' he remarked, * * all made of win- 
dow-glass. ' ' 

** Yes, all glass, ** agreed the Count, also 
peering eagerly. ** See, Sam, look close, see 
the pretty little pollen and the stamina.** 

Endicott bent his head to examine. ** How 
on earth is it done! ** he asked, with a polite 
interest. 

** Ah,** said the Count, and he smiled know- 
ingly, * * that is the question. I believe there are 
only two people in the world who know how, and 
they are lineal descendants of the first discov- 
erers. They live on top of a Swiss mountain, 
and make one flower a year, — it*s a sort of an 
annual plant, — and sometimes they cut their 
fingers so fearfully they die of it. * * 

* * But if there are only two — * * began Giles. 
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'* They marry, of course,** explained the 
Count, * ' and whisper their secret to their little 
children. * * 

'* But you said there were only two,'* again 
interrupted Giles. 

'* Only two now,** said the Count, vaguely, 
' * but perhaps not to-morrow, for, you see, they 
have only recently been wed. * * 

Endicott grinned, but the Count frowned 
heavily. *• *• I often wonder what would happen 
if they both died oflf.** 

He moved on to the next case, and found a 
rhododendron. ** There,** he said to Endicott, 
** study that for awhile. Note the stitches, 
note the infinite pains. * * He proceeded to dilate 
on the marvellous skill of the makers, and two 
elderly women who happened to pass stopped 
to hear him talk. 

The Count did the first row carefully, then 
turned to the second. 

** Here,** he said, his face brightening, ** we 
have the tropical fauna. If you will step this 
way, Sam, I will show you what is what.** 

Sam, Giles, and the ladies followed. On the 
second row an elderly gentleman leading a little 
boy by the hand joined himself to the Count. 

** Listen to him,** the old man whispered, 
** that*s a student.** 
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The third row reduced the Count ahnost 
to tears. He pointed out stains of blood upon 
a piece of glass, and told how the maker, who 
happened to be a young and beautiful maiden, 
had given her life in the sacred cause of science. 
A young woman with a clergyman escort had 
to hold her handkerchief to her eyes. 

By the time they reached the next to the last 
row the Count had every one in the room at 
his heels. Once he had to ask them to step 
back a trifle to give him room to breathe. When 
he came to the final case he spoke briefly of 
their immortal heritage, and made his exit amid 
a murmur of applause. 

When the three men came to the outer world 
the Count glanced at his watch. 

** I knew you would be glad to see those ex- 
traordinary things, Sam,*' he remarked, ** but 
I have something in store for you even better. 
We are not markedly religious here at Harvard, 
that is, not visibly. Giles, for instance, is 
not—** 

** Oh, I say,** began Giles. 

** Nor am I,** continued the speaker, ** but 
we always go to vespers Thursday afternoons. 
We '11 be just in time now, I think, if we hurry. * * 

They were a little late, but the Count con- 
trived to find three seats in the rear of Apple- 
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ton Chapel. There was a vast array of women 
present, old women and young, but many more 
of the latter than of the former, and all arrayed 
in more colours than the well-known lilies of 
the field. 

** You see nothing but women here,*' whis- 
pered the Count audibly to Endicott, ** but 
that's because they come first and pinch the 
best seats. But up in the gallery now — why, 
I don't believe you ever saw so many men in 
your life in such a small place, and the number 
they turn away is prodigious." 

One of the choir-boys was indulging in a 
solo. 

'* Isn't that beautiful! " continued the 
Count, in an awed whisper. '^ He has a voice 
like a nightingale, and his name is Johnny 
Murphy, and his mother does my clothes. 
You'd never think it, would you! You'd think 
he was loaned * for this occasion only ' by the 
celestial choir." 

There was three minutes' silence. 

** Sam, would you mind pinching Giles!" 
began the Count. ** Like the Dormouse, he 
always goes to sleep when he's not talking. 
It's an awfully uncomfortable habit, and makes 
me think with pity of his wife." 

Giles woke up, and tried to listen to the 
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mnsic. The Count saw him struggle, and 
leaned over in his direction. 

** Fix your eye on that girl in green over 
yonder,'* said he, ** and try to imagine she's 
pretty. That 'U keep you awake a little longer. ' ' 

There was a prayer, a short talk, and more 
music. The Count assisted in all the cere- 
monies to the best of his ability, and sang so 
loud and clear that several women in the pew 
ahead turned round to look at him. 

*' Now we'll go to watch the animals feed," 
said the Count, when the services were over. 

He hurried his visitor away, and led him up 
the great stair of Memorial Hall to the bal- 
cony, from which they could view the dining- 
haU. 

^* Giles and I must take off our hats," said 
he. ** But you may keep yours on, Sam. It's 
a special mark of distinction accorded to 
visitors. ' ' 

About one hundred women were already 
interested spectators. The Count made his way 
through to the front. 

** Isn't it impressive, Sam! " said he. ** So 
many men, so few waiters, such perfect peace 
and order. You should see it by daylight, when 
the sun comes through the stained glass win- 
dows, and paints the food lovely hues. I 
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boarded here Freshman year, so I know all 
about it. There are twelve chairs to a table, 
and sixteen try to sit at it, and it usually ends 
in a rough house. If you like rough house 
meals this is the place for you. We used to 
throw the empty dishes at the waiter's head.*' 

There was a sudden stamping in the dining- 
hall, and a hundred heads turned toward the 
gallery. 

** Perhaps a girl threw a rose down on a 
table; then there'll be a scramble and a fight, 
and a mix-up all around.'* 

The stamping increased ; knives were rattled 
against plates, and several men whistled shrilly. 

The Count turned trixmiphantly to Endi- 
cott. 

** I told you how it would be, Sam. They've 
recognized you instantly." 

** But what do they expect of mef " whis- 
pered Endicott, nervously. 

** At least you ought to acknowledge it," 
said the Count. ** Perhaps if you bowed it 
would be enough. ' ' 

Endicott stepped forward and bowed gravely. 
A sudden pandemonium broke loose among the 
diners, and Endicott became the target for 
crackers, bread, and fruit. 

"I've never seen such an ovation," mur- 
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mured the Count in his friend's ear. A cracker 
hit the latter on the forehead as he spoke. 
** But, I forgot; you must be getting hungry. 
We'd better be going on.'* 

They made their way through the gathering 
crowd, and hurried dinnerwards. 

That evening the Count dragged Endicott 
down to the Crimson office, and made him 
watch the evolution of that wonderful sheet 
from the arrival of the first copy fresh from 
the hands of an overanxious candidate to the 
final reading of the proof. 

** As the editor of a brother monstrosity,'* 
remarked the host, * * I knew you would be glad 
to see how the thing is done. Now that the 
sheet is safely put to bed, suppose that we do 
likewise. ' ' 

The Count left orders that they should be 
called at half-past seven, so that they might be 
in good time for chapel. It took a great deal 
of nerve for him to rise and dress at that un- 
usual hour, but he managed to do it, and had 
the satisfaction of being the first one to arrive 
at the club for breakfast. 

** What a delight it is, Sam," said he, ** to bo 
up so early in the day, and feel so fresh and 
free. I believe you will enjoy going to chapel, 
and after that I have a treat in store for you. 
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It isn't often I get a chance to show an appre- 
ciative soul the real delights of this great Uni- 
versity, and when I do I like to make the most 
of them. So many of my friends are lazy 
beasts, living only from hand to mouth, so to 
speak, and absolutely lacking in appreciation. 
I believe, for instance, that Peter's never been 
inside of Appleton Chapel. That wouldn't be 
possible down your way, I presume. I wonder 
why it is you men are so religious, and have 
such ideals of duty. I suppose it is as largely 
due to Cotton Mather as to anything else. ' ' 

A moment later the Count heard the chapel 
bell begin to ring. 

* ' Those eggs are good, Sam, ' ' said he, * * but 
I think we'd better be off. I hate to be late at 
chapel, you know." 

The Count and Endicott sat in the front pew 
at chapel, and set a most estimable example to 
the other students present in their attention 
to the service. 

* * Now we 'U go to the Fogg, ' ' said the Count, 
when they left the chapel, * * and you shall hear 
what a philosophy lecture is like. I always 
enjoy this hour immensely. In fact," the Count 
said, thoughtfully, ** I enjoy it so much that I 
never take any notes, but let the words sink 
in all by themselves." 
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Unfortunately, the lecture was only half 
over when the Count, from his seat in the front 
of the hall, leaned over to Endicott with a per- 
turbed face. 

** I believe," he explained, ** I am going to 
have a nose-bleed.'* He hesitated. ** Yes, I 
am sure of it. ' * He pulled a pink handkerchief 
out of his pocket and held it to his face. 
** Sorry, old man, to have to leave you so, but 
you'll find me after the hour in Matthews Hall. 
Just call as you go by. ' ' 

With a considerable display of handkerchief 
the Count rose, and made his way out of the 
lecture-hall. He stumbled over the legs of a 
sleeping man, and stopped to whisper a word 
in Peter's ear. Then he vanished through the 
door. 

At ten, the Count, refreshed by a little smoke, 
piloted Endicott to a recitation in French. 
The Count showed surprising knowledge of the 
language, and finally, when he found a brother 
student caught unawares, valiantly waded in 
and engaged the professor single-handed in an 
argument on ** ratiocination," which finally 
ran out the hour. Eleven o 'clock found the two 
men at a Lower Mass history course, during 
which the Count took notes copiously until his 
fountain pen ran dry, when he was compelled to 
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play tit-tat-too with a neighbour, both using 
the same pencil. 

** That is my ordinary morning's work,'* 
quoth the Count, on his way to lunch, ** and I 
usuaUy spend an hour or two in original re- 
search in the library of an afternoon. Con- 
sidering, Sam, that that could not possibly 
interest you, I will get a trap for the afternoon 
and drive to the Arnold Arboretxmi, and after 
that, if you feel so disposed, we will dine in 
town and go to a session of the Kneisel Quartet 
or the Rogers Brothers, just as you prefer. 
And I think,'* finished the Count, ** you will 
then have a faint conception of what life in 
Cambridge really is.'* 



CHAPTER Xn. 

AOOOBDIKO TO HOYLB 

Piquet for genUemenj poker for kingSt 
Bid whist gets down to the heart of things, 

— BuMBLBPUPPT Ballads. 

What possessed the Count and Maxey Howe 
to enter the Whist Tournament nobody ever 
knew. It was probably the result of temporary 
aberration of mind. The Count happened to be 
standing at the cigar counter of Leavitt's when 
his eye fell upon a blue book marked * * Whist. ' ' 
Absent-mindedly he opened it, found the first 
page a blank, and, just to help things along, 
scribbled his own name and Maxey 's for a pair. 
He paid the fee, bought a tin of tobacco, and 
promptly forgot the whole affair. 

Not so the Crimson, which, like the OflSce, 
never forgets anything. At the proper time it 
blazoned forth the fact, in cold, clear type, that 
at eight o'clock on a Thursday night Norris and 
Howe would meet Upjohn and Sinclair in Col- 
lege House 69 in the first round of the Whist 

Tournament. The Count read this item duti- 
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fully, as he read everything in the Crimson, and 
passed on to other matters. But unconsciously 
his eye returned to that name Norris, and he 
read the news again with dawning comprehen- 
sion, and then he laughed aloud with glee. He 
went on a quest of Maxey, and found him in 
the Pudding, and shoved the Crimson in his 
face. Maxey looked disgusted. 

** What does that mean, Count? '* he de- 
manded. 

** That you're to play whist in a tournament 
to-night, at eight by the clock. ' * 

** I don't know how,'' said Maxey. 

** With Messrs. Upjohn and Sinclair." 

** I don't know them." 

'' In College House 69." 

** I've never been in the place," protested 
Maxey, ** and I'll not go to-night." 

** Quitter 1 " proclaimed the Count, with in- 
finite scorn. 

Maxey squirmed. ** I'm not," he said. ** I 
didn't have anything to do with it." 

** Quitter! " repeated the Count. 

** It's all your doing," said Maxey, stub- 
bornly. 

** Quitter I " pronounced the Count a third 
time. 

** Oh, very well," said Maxey, ** if you 
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want to make a fool of the pair of us I'm 
game. ' ' 

'* Mmn's the word," quoth the Count. '* Not 
a syllable of this until we bring the trophy 
home. I don't know much about whist myself, 
but as the chances are that Swinkler and Demi- 
john do, we'll throw them off their game. The 
pair of us will assemble here to-night." 

He closed one eye mysteriously and winked 
with the other, a feat he had acquired with 
stupendous labour. 

At ten minutes after eight Maxey and the 
Count entered the doors of College House, and 
toiled up the stairs. They toiled for some time, 
and finally Maxey sat down on a step. 

* * It must be somewhere up in the eaves, ' ' he 
remarked. ' * I say, Count, what a very singular 
odour. ' ' 

The Count sniffed. ** I noticed that," he 
answered, ** as we turned the second flight. I 
can't tell if it's soap or cabbages." 

** What would they do with cabbages f " 
asked Maxey. 

'* They might be eating cold slaw, or sour- 
kraut, or whatever they make from them. But 
it may be soap instead." 

'* It isn't exactly a clean odour," objected 
Maxey. 
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** There are soaps and soaps, and they're 
not all dean/' explained the Count. '^ At least 
it smells hygienic. ' ' 

They dimbed another flight in silence. ** It's 
fearfully quiet," said Maxey. ** I can hear 
myself breathe." 

** Fearfully," agreed the Count. 

* * It reminds me of a very old-fashioned attic 
in the country with lots of trunks, ' ' said Maxey. 

** Or an Arizona desert without a coyote to 
be seen," suggested the Count. ** Ah," his eye 
fell upon an empty coal-scuttle. * * I must make 
a noise or I shall burst." He picked up the 
scuttle, and, leaning over the balustrade, 
dropped it. There was a reverberating crash 
below. ** I feel better," said he, '* and the 
owner is saved the trouble of carrying it down 
for his coal." 

Number sixty-nine was a corner room on the 
top floor, and the door was immediately opened 
to the Count's knock. The visitors found a 
table in the centre of an ascetically barren 
room, with an extremely florid-faced gentleman 
sitting at one side. The man who opened the 
door, a small, thin, unimpressive personage, 
introduced himself as Percy Bysshe Sinclair. 

** Glad to meet you, gentlemen," said he. 
** Heard of both of you, but never had the 
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pleasure." His maimer was charmingly free 
and easy. He waved his hand at the fat man, 
and announced, ** Jim Upjohn, my roommate.'' 

The Count bowed with all the Old School 
grace he could muster. He shook hands cor- 
dially with Percy Bysshe and his roommate, al- 
though he was immediately sorry he had shaken 
the latter 's hand, for it reminded him of flabby 
seaweed. 

Sinclair looked at his watch. ** Trifle late,'' 
said he, * * suppose we sit down at once. I pre- 
sume, Mr. Howe, you're quite a shark at 
whist? " 

Maxey caught the Count's stem eye. ** Oh, 
quite, ' ' he answered, * * quite, — in fact, we al- 
ways play it at home after dinner." 

** So do we," put in Upjohn, solemnly. 
** Father and mother and Mabel and I play 
duplicate every night." 

The Count gazed at him enviously. " Lucky 
man," said he. "I have to go to grandfather's 
for a game when I'm at home. My parents 
don't approve of round games of cards. They 
think it's like round dances." 

** Neither do mine," said Sinclair, eagerly, 
* * not by a long chalk. I may say we have been 
rabid Methodists for all of seven generations, 
but what harm there can be in pitting your 
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brains against another man's brains over a 
few pastejboard dummies, I can't conceive." 
He spoke rapidly, with an energetic smile. 

' ' Suppose, ' ' drawled Maxey, from the depths 
of an old armchair, ** the other man's brains 
aren't up to yours, and when you pit, you earn 
all his hard-earned spon — ' ' 

** Ah," said the Count, quickly, ** we were 
speaking of pasteboard dummies." 

^^ Mr. Sinclair," said Upjohn, ponderously, 
** was merely using a poetic name for cards. 
He dabbles in metre now and then." 

The Count smiled happily. *' Thank you," 
said he, ** I think I have read some of Mr. 
Swinkler — I beg your pardon — Mr. Sin- 
clair's poems in the Monthly, have I not? " 

Sinclair blushed. * * I have published a few, ' ' 
he confessed, " but always under a nom de 
plume.^^ 

^' I thought," said the Count, ** I detected the 
poet." He was about to add, ** under the ass's 
skin, ' ' but thought better of it. * * Will either 
of you men smoke? " 

Sinclair accepted a cigarette, but Upjohn said 
tobacco hurt his eyes. 

'* I had to give it up," he said, '* a year ago, 
just as my father did shortly before me. Our 
family are naturally — ' ' 
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*' Your deal,*' suddenly announced Sinclair 
to Mas.ejy and handed him the cards. 

Maxey shufSed and shuffled and shuffled until 
he could catch the Count *s eye. 

** Oh/* said the latter, suddenly, ** I never 
could understand why one should deal one card 
at a time, beginning at the left, in whist, until 
they're all gone, and not in euchre." 

Maxey started to deal hurriedly. 

** Probably," answered Sinclair, '* because 
of the essential difference in the game. In 
euchre — * ' 

** I never play euchre," said Upjohn. ** It's 
a woman's game. There are only two games, 
whist and cribbage." 

** Yes," agreed the Count, ** cribbage, they 
tell me, is delightful. Does your family play 
that, Mr. Upjones — I mean Upjohn? " 

The red-faced man frowned as he gathered in 
his cards. 

** Father does, but mother and Mabel had 
rather play sniff. Sniff, I take it, is essentially 
a female game. ' ' 

Maxey, having completed his duties as dealer, 
picked up his hand, glanced at it, and settled 
back in his chair. It was time, he concluded, he 
contributed something to the conversation. 

** Up Jenkins is very good sport," he an-? 
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nounced, ** if there are a lot of girls, and the 
room is dark.*' 

** Hush/' said the Count, reprovingly. ** Mr. 
Sinclair wants to think/' 

Sinclair was indeed in a very deep study ; he 
half -played a card, took it back, squeezed an- 
other very hard, and flung it on the table. 

** The fact that it's a tournament always 
confuses me," he said, apologetically. 

** It shouldn't," retorted Upjohn, instantly. 

" When I play tennis in a tournament," be- 
gan Maxey, ** I always lose the first set six to 
love. It's singular, but I suppose it's because 
it's a tournament." 

The Count was frowning deeply in his turn. 
He tried to play two cards at once, but got one 
back in the nick of time. 

* * Second hand low, ' ' murmured he, in a tone 
of relief. 

Upjohn played an ace with great speed, and 
put out his hand to take the trick. Maxey hesi- 
tated. ** What's trumps? " he asked. 

** Hearts, of course!" said Sinclair, in- 
stantly. 

** Of course I " echoed the Count. 

" So they are," said Maxey. ** I'll not trump 
this time," and he followed suit. The Count 
saw quickly that Upjohn and Sinclair were 
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really students of the game, so he commenced to 
talk. 

** Mr. Upjohn," said he, ** are you a native 
Bostoniant " 

** No," said Upjohn, briefly, ** Mananasset, 
Michigan. ' ' 

** Mananasset," repeated the Count. ** And 
do they have high schools there! " 

** Yes," said Upjohn, still more briefly. 
* * Collegiate, manual, and academic. ' ' 

** Which were you! " asked the Count, 
politely. 

" Collegiate, of course." Upjohn trumped 
his partner's ace. Sinclair looked daggers at 
him. 

'' Play football! " asked the Count. 

** No. First honour man in the class. My 
father was — " 

'* Jim," said Sinclair, severely, ** I don't 
see how you can play and talk at once." 

'* Neither do I," said Maxey. 

** It's an art," said the Count. " And to 
have been first honour man, too." 

College House won the first game, and Sin- 
clair produced a pipe and commenced to smoke. 
It was the vilest smelling pipe the Count had 
ever met. 

** Wouldn't you rather have a cigar! " he 
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asked. ** I brought some along; they're rather 
strong, but good. I always call them fumiga- 
tors.'* He handed Maxey one. 

** No, thanks,'* said Sinclair. ** I'm very 
fond of old Maud Muller. ' ' 

** Maud Muller f " queried the Count. 

** Mr. Sinclair," said Upjohn, dealing the 
cards, ** was merely referring to the name he's 
given his pipe." 

** Thanks," said the Count. ** I might have 
known that was it." 

** I read in the paper," put in Maxey, *' that 
the mad Mullah — ' ' 

** Muller," interrupted Upjohn, testily, 
** M-u-1-l-e-r. The name of a poem by Whit- 
tier." 

" Oh," said Maxey, somewhat crestfallen. 
** Is it a long poem? " 

** About a half -hour," answered Upjohn. '* I 
recited the whole piece once at a High School 
Washington Birthday's — " 

** Pretty idea to name a pipe, isn't it! " in- 
terrupted Sinclair. 

'' Very," said the Count. ** But why didn't 
you call it Samson! " 

Percy Bysshe gave a tentative little laugh. 

Good joke, very good joke, ' ' he tittered. 

** Why Samson! " asked Upjohn, stolidly. 
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** Because it's so powerful,'* said Sinclair, 
hastily. ** But I hope it won't pull the house 
down as he did." 

* * I hope not, ' ' said the Count, glancing at the 
ceiling. *' I'd hate to think of falling all those 
flights." 

During the next game Maxey and his partner 
smoked the fumigators steadily, but Maud 
Muller a great deal more than held her own. 
The Count lost all track of the cards trying to 
smoke faster than the poet on his right. 

* * Two games I ' ' announced Percy, presently. 
*' If we win to-night we have to play two 

sharks to-morrow, ' ' said Upjohn ; * ' but I think 
we may defeat them with skill." 

** Cheer up, Maxey," said the Count, encour- 
agingly. ** It's getting to be a case of * root 
hog, or die.' " 

* * I told you — ' ' began Maxey. 

** I know," replied the Count, ** but even if 
you do know how to play, you must exert your- 
self." 

Two hands were played in silence, and then 
the Count realized that it was time something 
desperate should be done. It was Sinclair's 
deal. 

** May I ask," said the Count, ** if you're re- 
lated to the poet Bysshe Shelley? " 
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Sinclair smiled. ** I'm quite used to that 
question. I'm not related, except in mutual 
admiration of the beautiful." Sinclair dealt 
with a deprecatory grin. 

** Mr. Sinclair means," said Upjohn, folding 
his fat hands on the table in front of him, 
** that he's not related at all. It's merely his 
poetic phraseology." 

The Count picked up his cards. '* Wasn't 
your father fond of Shelley in his youth, Mr. 
Demi — I beg pardon, Mr. Upjohn I should 
say! " 

** My father," replied Upjohn, ** never read 
the lighter poets. I have often heard him 
say — " 

** So you've said before, Jim," interrupted 
Sinclair. ** It's your play." 

*' Yes! " asked the Count. ** What did your 
father say? " 

** He said — " Upjohn played low when he 
should have played high — ' ' that in his opinion 
all the poetry in the world never lightened a 
single human burden." 

** You lost that trick, Jim," announced Sin- 
clair, brusquely. 

** I came near being called Alfred Tenny- 
son," said the Count. ** I believe it was on 
account of my eyes." 
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*' Shelley was my mother's especial favour- 
ite, * ' said Sinclair. 

** Indeed? '' said the Count, in such a quizzi- 
cal tone that Sinclair grew confused, and tried 
to answer and play at once. ** He was coming 
out in her younger days,'' he explained. 

*' Wrong," said Upjohn. ** You played 
wrong, Percy. Mr. Sinclair means," he ex- 
plained to the Count, 'Hhat the poet Shelley's 
works were appearing when Mr. Sinclair's 
mother was young." 

* * Oh, ' ' said the Count, gathering in the trick. 
** I never should have thought it." 

** It wasn't so long ago," said Sinclair. 

*' Only about a hundred years," returned 
Upjohn. 

*' Where's your queen? " demanded Sinclair, 
suddenly. '* You're losing your mind, Jim 
Upjohn." 

The Count swept in two more tricks. 

'* I know it was about a hundred years," 
resumed Upjohn, stubbornly. *' My grand- 
father— " 

*' See here, Jim," Sinclair laid his cards 
on the table, *' if you're going to talk any more 
about your family I'll stop." 

^* You began it by talking about your 
mother." 
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** I didn't. You said your father — *' 

'* No; you said — '* 

** There, there,'* said the Count, ** suppose 
we finish the game.'* 

Sinclair picked up his cards and glared at his 
partner. The latter returned the glare with a 
peculiarly scornful leer. Upjohn threw away 
the next trick just to show he wasn't to be 
browbeaten, and Sinclair lost the last one as 
evidence of his opinion of his partner's skill. 
The Count and Maxey won the game in conse- 
quence. 

Maxey was on to the Count's tactics, and by 
taking up the cudgels and talking volubly, first 
to the poet and then to the man of family, con- 
trived to thoroughly harass the enemy. The 
latter only glanced at each other to glare de- 
fiantly, and once when Upjohn remarked that 
the strong pipe smoke was making him quite ill 
Sinclair puffed extra hard on Maud Muller. 
The result of such dissension was that the 
match was even at the beginning of the final 
round. 

** Did you say we should have to play a pair 
of sharks to-morrow if we won to-night t '* 
the Count asked sweetly of Upjohn. 

** No. I said we should have to." 

** Not if we win, surely! " said the Count. 
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Upjohn grunteiL ** I haven ^t held a decent 
hand to-night/^ 

** I think," said Maxey, comfortably sorting 
his cards, ^* that whist is a charming game. 
I never thought there was anything to it 
before. * ' 

** There's something to everything," replied 
the Count, ** if you play it well." He kicked 
Maxey under the table. 

** Stop kicking me, Percy," said Upjohn. 

'' I'm not." 

** You are. I felt it." 

Maxey won because of his excellent hand ; the 
Count won by exasperating Percy by sniffing 
at his pipe. So the game ran to the last hand, 
and then Sinclair reneged. 

** You imbecile! " cried Upjohn, hurling his 
cards on the floor, ^' that loses the game and 
match. I suppose you were thinking of your 
precious poems." 

** No," said Sinclair, ** I was thinking if your 
father knew what a son — ' ' 

** My father," said Upjohn, with red-faced 
dignity, ** had better be left out of this dis- 
cussion." That tone ended it. 

*' I forgot I had another club," Sinclair mur- 
mured apologetically to the Count. 
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** That's nothing, '^ said Maxey, innocently; 
" I haven't followed snit a number of times." 

His hosts glared at him. ** You haven't? " 
they cried in chorus. 

** No; how was I to know that was in the 
rules! " 

" Didn't you know enough to follow suit? " 
demanded Sinclair. 

** I've only played the game once before," 
said Maxey, " and I think it was hearts we 
played then." 

The Count was convulsed with laughter in a 
comer. 

** What shall we do? " demanded Sinclair. 
" We must remember it's a tournament." 

** Let's cut," suggested Maxey. 

With due solemnity they cut, Maxey a five 
spot, Upjohn a ten, the Count a knave, Sinclair 
a four. 

** Dotard I " muttered Upjohn to Percy. 

** You gabbled so that I hadn't a single 
thought," retorted the latter, viciously. 

** You and your precious Maud Mullerl" 
came the disgusted answer. *' I couldn't 
breathe." 

** Everlastingly butting in with your fam- 
ily," said Sinclair. 

** I don't know," interrupted the Count, 
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rising to leave, '* when I've enjoyed an evening 
half so mnch. We must have another little 
meeting some day soon." 

The hosts shook hands with their guests pet- 
ulantly, and the visitors left. 

'* I don't believe," said Maxey, when they 
were in the hall, ' * they '11 speak for a month of 
Sundays. ' ' 

*' I thought once," remarked the Count, ** I 
should burst from suppressed emotion." 

*' Yes, that pipe of Percy's nearly did for 
me," admitted Maxey. 

^* It wasn't that," said the Count; ** it was 
the sight of you calmly failing to follow suit the 
whole of that last game, and both the sharks 
too angry to notice it." 

** That scheme didn't occur to me," admitted 
Maxey, '* till very late in the game." 

The Crimson in the morning slated Howe and 
Norris to play another round in the tourna- 
ment, but the Count went up to the office and 
withdrew their entry. ** I don't believe," he 
told the managing editor, ' ' that Maxey or 
I could possibly survive another night of 
whist. ' ' 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE INSTITUTE PUNCH 

We celebrate the praises of the glorious InstUiuJte. 

— Ltotituts Soho. 

That it was a most foolish ending every one 
was agreed. At one time dire calamity hung 
bnt slenderly suspended above Peter's head, 
and the chances were two hundred to one that 
he and the Begent of the University had come 
to the parting of their ways. As the Count 
remarked, he had already in imagination given 
Peter his last tear-besprent embrace. 

There were undoubtedly two primal causes in 
the case, neither one more primal than the 
other, but both working together to an inhar- 
monious end. The first cause was the claret 
punch which the Institute gave on Good Friday 
night, and the second cause was Eberhardt, the 
most cantankerous of college janitors, the fear- 
ful Cerberus of Beck Hall. 

Of course the Institute, whose right name 

is the Institute of 1770, should never have 

chosen Good Friday night for a punch. This 
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the dean afterwards remarked in his thoughtful 
way to the officers of the Institute, but two of 
them hadn't the faintest idea that the night in 
question was Good Friday night, and the other 
two quaintly stated that it was an old Institute 
custom to have punch on the evening in ques- 
tion, that the custom seemed to have fallen into 
oblivion of late, but that they had discovered it 
in the archives, and knew that the Faculty were 
very keen on all time-hallowed ceremonials. 
Whereupon the dean, who was at the bottom of 
his heart an undergraduate in spite of his 
imposing station, dismissed the guileless offi- 
cers with a smile. 

As likely as not the punch was an old Insti- 
tute custom, for the reverend institution dates 
back to such a prehistoric age that it is fairly 
mildewed with associations. Once it was a lit- 
erary and debating club; but those days are 
long since past, and as the Count observed, 
a man might guess for ninety-nine days on end 
without once hitting the real purport of the 
thing. But that it has a purport there is no 
doubt. 

The Institute gave a punch Good Friday 
night and all the members attended. The house 
was filled to suffocation, and there was such 
a stock of good feeling rampant that it over- 
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flowed the building and spread into the neigh- 
bouring streets and dormitories^ and finally 
reached the doors of the Catholic Church on 
the comer of Holyoke Street, where services 
were in progress suitable to the night. Eber- 
hardt, the janitor of Beck, sitting in the rear of 
the church, heard many voices shouting the 
slogan of the Institute beneath the windows, 
and he waxed hot at the indignity, and his 
mouth set hard and stem. 

Peter, who was an authority on punches, 
sipped three glasses of the fragrant brew in a 
comer with his cronies, and announced that 
this was none of your steep and precipitous 
concoctions that enticed the unwary to the very 
brink of happiness before it cast him into the 
pit of oblivion. ** This,'* quoth he, ** will take 
you slowly up the road, and you will be fully 
conscious that the floor and ceiling are playing 
tag before you drop asleep. Likewise,'* he 
said, * * there will be many men in Cambridge to- 
morrow who will breakfast on bromo-seltzer . ' * 

Giles tired of the throng early and an- 
nounced that he should be trotting home to bed. 
The Count at the moment was playing ragtime 
on a beautifully battered old piano, which he 
insisted was a harpsichord, and so took no 
notice of Giles's departure. Meanwhile there 
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was a constant ebb and flow of glasses between 
the bowl and the cronies in the comer. 

* * Giles, ' ' called the Count at last, * * would 
you mind bringing the harpsichord a little of 
the beerf Its throat is rather rusty, and I 
think a drink would do it good." There was 
no answer and the Count swung around on his 
seat. ** What's become of the youth? " he 
demanded. 

** Gone home to roost,'' some one replied. 

The Count scowled. ** He's so infernally 
sleepy. I believe it would be a good idea to 
wake him up." 

Then a literary man who was wearing a 
black shirt and tie, presumably because of the 
night, but who had some time since forgotten 
what night it was, offered a suggestion. 

* * Let 's each take a glass of punch to Giles 's 
room and baptize the innocent sleeping babe." 

* * Let 's each take two, one in each hand, and 
then we can drink on the way, ' ' another willing 
soul suggested. 

The Count silently acquiesced, and a little 
band of five, a glass of claret punch in either 
hand, stole forth from the Institute, and wended 
their way up Plympton Street. It was neces- 
sary to walk warily, for several men on the top 
floor of Bandolph were firing beer bottles at 
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imaginary cats in the street below, to the in- 
tense fright of poor church-goers homeward 
bound. The Avenue, however, was quiet, but a 
sticky mud underfoot, the result of intermi- 
nable freshets. 

There was no light in GFiles*s room, so the 
conspirators did not stop to hail him, but single 
file in silence entered the heavy oaken doors 
of Beck and tiptoed through the marble-paved 
halls. A turn at Giles's outer door showed it 
locked. 

**I believe,*' said the Count, ** that the Ee- 
gent lives next door. We'd better keep it 
dark." 

A glass transom blinked above the door, and 
the literary man climbed on Peter's shoulders 
to see if he could possibly squeeze through. 
He managed to wedge an arm above the glass, 
when he lost his balance, and being caught in 
the wood frame, deliberately plunged through 
the window, bringing the heavy transom, glass, 
chains, and all, in a horrible racket to the floor. 
The crash rung through the hall, but the listen- 
ing conspirators caught no echo. 

The fallen man picked himself up and un- 
bolted the door. Peter found the electric 
button and lighted the study. There was a 
hurried dash for the bedroom. 
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GileSy Yerj sleepy, was sitting pa jama-elad 
upon his bed. 

^^ What in the name of all that's holy are you 
children trying to do now! " he exclaimed. 
'^ Dcm't yon know it's after midnight and the 
B^;ent lives next doorf " 

Peter settled himself niKm a chair and took 
a np from one of his two glasses. 

'< I brought yon a glass of pnndi, Giles," he 
said, '^ but if yon're going to be nasty abont 
it m drink it myself." 

There was a noise at the onter door, a knock 
and a call. 

" Come/' 8aid the Connt " We Tl be caught 
like rats in a trap. Oat in the study here! 
Giles, go to the door." 

The owner of the room picked his way over 
the broken glass and turned the knob. There 
entered Eberhardt and an assistant watch-dog 
thirsting for gore. The two men pushed past 
the blinking Giles and stormed into the study. 
Just then the lights went out, and simultane- 
ously the conspirators shot for the door. 
Eberhardt swore a mighty oath and seized a 
poker from the hearth. The other man seized 
a shovel. 

Down the echoing stairs the five men shot, 
the watchman after them. Into the outer world 
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they sped, and straight up toward the square. 
Within fifty yards they separated, each bent 
on his own particular lair. But Peter was un- 
fortunate. He could easily have outrun the 
weighty Eberhardt had not his foot slipped in 
the mire of the street, and he sprawled helpless, 
flat in the mud. Before he could move, the 
second bulldog was sitting on his back. 

Peter, in describing the affair later, used to 
say that the first thing he knew when he looked 
up from the mud was that two fat men were 
sitting on his neck, brandishing shovels and 
pokers over him and cursing him like a crew of 
pirates. ** And this,*' he would add, ** is what 
people call the enlightened nineteenth century. ' * 

Poor Peter was safely corralled and led back 
to Beck and up to Giles's room, where there 
ensued a pretty exchange of compliments be- 
tween the captive and his captors. Peter was 
covered with mire, and one eye was nearly 
closed where it had struck a rock. Moreover, 
there was no doubt that Eberhardt had the 
upper hand and that he intended to make the 
most of it. Eberhardt explained that it was a 
very serious business to break into a dormitory 
after twelve, and especially into that particular 
dormitory where the Eegent lived. Then he 
asked Peter for his name, to be substantiated 
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by his card, on pain of awakening the Regent 
at once and smnmarily settling the matter. 
Peter, who was already on probation, balked 
at that idea, and surrendered his name and 
card. Thereupon the ferocious Eberhardt and 
his gloating menial departed, presaging dire 
happenings when the card and the story should 
be presented to the office in the morning. 

Peter and Giles sat down and talked it over. 
Peter called Eberhardt the meanest man alive 
(which was very near the truth), upbraided 
Giles for living in such a disgusting dormitory 
as Beck, cursed the night and the mud and the 
Institute punch, and asked how on earth he 
was ever to get out of the scrape. 

His vocabulary exhausted, Peter sought the 
fresh air, and walking up Massachusetts 
Avenue found the Crimson offices still brightly 
lighted. He turned in there in search of sym- 
pathy. 

The inner sanctum of the office was peopled 
by four men discussing rowing. Peter, looking 
like a lost soul, instantly stirred their curiosity. 
He sketched his story in a few terse words. 
There followed a brief council of war. Then 
Armstrong, who was a Senior studying in the 
Law School, spoke up. 

" Peter,** said he, ** here are four witnesses 
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to your miserable plight. How would you like 
to charge Eberhardt with aggravated assault 
and battery? '* 

'^ I should like to charge him with murder in 
the first degree,'^ said Peter. 

The other man laughed. * * Will you have me 
as your counsel? I believe I can make Eber- 
hardt grovel in the mud.^* 

He outlined his plan briefly. Then he and 
Peter went to their respective beds. 

Early the next morning Armstrong appeared 
before the jubilant janitor of Beck. 

'' This is Mr. Eberhardt? '' the Law School 
man inquired, politely, and the janitor smiled 
and bowed. 

** I am a lawyer, Mr. Eberhardt,** the visitor 
continued, ** and have been requested by a 
client to make a slight investigation of this 
ball. May I ask you to be so good as to show 
me the room of a Mr. Giles Prentice.** 

Eberhardt *s eyes grew slightly rounder. 

** This way, sir,'* he said, and conducted his 
visitor up-stairs. When they came to Number 
24 Armstrong pulled a large note-book from 
his pocket. 

** This is the room, if I mistake not,** he 
remarked. ** The empty transom tallies with 
my client *s story. One moment, Mr. Eberhardt 
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I should like a sketch of the door before we go 
any further.'' 

The janitor looked on sorely puzzled while 
his strange caller made sundry markings in his 
book. 

** Now we will enter, if you please, Mr. 
Eberhardt, ' ' he finally resumed, and the janitor 
unlocked the door and showed him in. The 
wrecked transom lay full across the vestibule. 

** Tut, tut,*' said Armstrong, seriously, ** as 
I feared, my client's story is too true. There 
lies some damaging evidence, and here," he 
pointed to a shovel that lay upon the centre- 
table, ** is the rest. I shall have to ask, Mr. 
Eberhardt, that you surrender that shovel to 



me." 



The janitor was visibly alarmed. He eyed 
the lawyer askance a second, and then blurted 
out, ** What is your business with me, sir! I 
don't understand it at all." 

The young man smiled, and looked the old 
German over with his searching eyes. 

" Of course you may ask, my good man," 
said he, " and I feel no hesitation about an- 
swering. At a very late hour last evening, to 
be more exact I should say a very early one 
this morning, Mr. Peter Gary, an old friend of 
my family, called upon me and told me a most 
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pitiful tale. It appears that he had been most 
ontrageoosly assaulted, had been set upon in 
Massachusetts Avenue, and, while prostrate in 
the mud, beaten with a shovel and tongs by two 
intoxicated ruffians. His appearance, of which 
I was careful to take a flash-light photograph, 
corroborated his statements in every detail. I 
questioned him, and was pained to learn that 
the assailants were none other than the janitor 
of Beck Hall and an assistant, men who should, 
above everything else, protect and care for 
the youth of Cambridge rather than maltreat 
them/' 

** Let me explain,*' began the flabbergasted 
Eberhardt, but Armstrong held out his hand 
protestingly. 

** One moment, one moment," he said, loftily. 
** I must caution you not to incriminate your- 
self. What explanation you may have had 
better be reserved for court and jury. The 
whole sad story is only too completely sub- 
stantiated here. A few playful college boys 
visit a classmate in the evening, bent upon some 
innocent little prank; they have no sooner 
safely entered the room than you and your ac- 
complice burst upon them, not by the door, 
mind you, which was presumably locked, but 
breaking through the transom, thereby commit- 
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tmg an incipient burglary. Naturally, alarmed 
at such ferocious conduct, the young men scat- 
ter, anxious to avoid the very possibility of a 
brawl, whereupon you follow, attack, and seize 
my client, and, returning with him, virtually 
place him under arrest. It is a very serious 
matter, I assure you, Mr. Eberhardt, aggra- 
vated assault and battery, false imprisonment, 
attempted burglary." The speaker ticked the 
charges off upon his fingers. 

Eberhardt leaned against the mantel speech- 
less. 

** This is Mr. Prentice's bedroom? " in- 
quired the lawyer, pointing at a closed door* 
* * I must have a word with him. * * 

When he came out he brought the suddenly 
awakened Giles with him. 

** This gentleman substantiates the story,'' 
he remarked. ** I will ask him only two ques- 
tions. When you and several friends were in 
this room last night, did or did not this man," 
pointing at Eberhardt, ** enter your room 
violently! " 

** He did," solemnly answered Giles. 

** Did he, a little later, bring back to this 
room one Peter Gary, covered with mud, and 
with a blackened eye? " 

'^ He did," reiterated Giles. '' Poor Peter! " 
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The thought seemed overpowering, for the 
owner of the room hastily retired to his bed- 
chamber. He carefully left the door ajar. 

By this time Eberhardt had found his tongue. 

** I'm sure, sir, it was not at all my fault. 

Armstrong again commanded silence. 

** I will trouble you no more,'* said he. ** I 
have a drawing of the transom, and of the 
shovel lying on the table. This powerful cir- 
cumstantial evidence was all that I required. 
I will take the fire-tongs with me,'* he picked 
them up as he spoke, ** and I hope, Mr. Eber- 
hardt, this will be a lesson to you that the way 
of the transgressor is hard." He started for 
the door, then turned back. 

** I am told that the Eegent of the Univer- 
sity lives in this hall. May I inquire his num- 
ber? " 

He noted the number in his book. ** I will 
call upon him later in the day, ' ' he added, and 
took his leave. 

At the club that evening, Peter, with a patch 
above one eye, regaled a number of his friends. 

* * I was still sleeping the slumber of the just 
this morning,'* said he, ** when there came a 
knock at my door, followed by the entrance of a 
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messenger. The boy gave me a note from the 
ogre of Beck Hall, which said : * If you will take 
the lawyer off of me I promise never to say a 
word of last night to the Begent. Please do 
this, sir. Yours respectfully, Carl Eberhardt.* 
I told the messenger there was no answer, and 
went to sleep again. An hour later, as I was 
shaving, another message appeared. This was 
more formal. * Dear Mr. Gary,' it began, * I 
am a poor man, well past middle life, and if I 
lose my present place, can hardly hope for 
another. Won't you remove your lawyer! 
Surely you can 't mean to make the matter pub- 
lic in a court. Your humble servant, Eberhardt. * 
Just at that moment I caught sight of my in- 
jured eye in the glass, and my anger rose. 

* Tell Eberhardt,' I said to the messenger, * I 
mean to hound him into an early grave. And 
add that I cordially damn him, root and 
stock.' " 

** Peter's been back at Marie Corelli," put 
in the Count. 

** I'd just come back from Fine Arts,'* went 
on Peter, ** when the third messenger arrove. 

* I have a wife and three young children,' his 
note read, * and if I lose my place the blow will 
fall heavily on them. Please don't persecute me 
any longer. Yours, Eberhardt.' ** 
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** That was touching,'* commented Giles. 

* * I sent him the following note : * I will with- 
draw my charges on account of your pitiful 
wife and family, but shall instruct my attorney 
to file the facts of the matter in a safe place, in 
case of any further violence on your part in 
future. I consider the incident closed.* *' 

** So endeth the second chapter,** quoth the 
Count, ** in which Machiavelli outwits the 
Devil.** 

** And the third and last chapter takes place 
to-morrow night,** finished Peter, ** when I 
give a little dinner in town in honour of my 
attorney.** 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AFTEBNOON TEA 

Between the dark and the daylight^ 
When the night ie beginning to lower^ 

Comes a pause in the day^e occupation 
That ia known as the chUdren^e hour. 

— Thb Childbbh'8 Houb. 

The Count chasseed two steps to the right, 
and stopped^ then chasseed two steps to the lef t^ 
and brought his heels together with a military 
click. 

** What on earth are you doing, Mr. Nor- 
ris? '' demanded the maiden walking by his 
side. 

** A simple expression of joy, that's all, my 
dear Miss Lady Bird — Lambert, I mean, ' * the 
Count apologized. ** You see, there are so few 
expressive ways to show one^s happiness.*' 

The girl pouted. ** You are happy because 
we're going home, I presume, and you can go 
back and drink the rest of the tea. ' ' 

** No," replied the youth, ** it wasn't that, 

because in the first place I did all I could to 

keep you from going home, and in the second 
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place I rarely if ever drink tea except in the 
presence of ladies/' 

** You're happy abont something, I know, 
because yon just said you were." 

** It doesn't always follow," returned the 
Count, ** because I say I am a thing that I am 
a thing, although it is very good of you to think 
so. But I did speak the truth this time. I am 
happy, ' ' 

** May I ask why? " inquired the girl. 

** The answer's simple enough. Because you 
have just invited me to dinner Friday night." 

** Don't you usually dine Friday nights? " 
asked the innocent fair one. 

The Count took a good long look at the maid- 
en 's face, appeared to consider seriously the 
depth of her bright blue eyes, the high colour of 
her cheeks, and the dimple in her chin. Then he 
calmly assumed the cherubic, absolutely happy 
smile, for which he was so justly famous. 

** I wish I were a muff," he remarked, plac- 
idly. 

The girl glanced down at her own fluffy 
affair. 

** A muff? " she asked, demurely. ** Why a 
muff?" 

* * Because then, ' ' said the sapient Count, * * I 
could keep my hands warm, you know." 
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'' Your hands? '* she asked, looking up at the 
young man's face. 

The Count's smile deepened and a twinkle 
shot into his eye. 

*• *• My dear Miss Lady Bird, ' ' he said, with a 
little bow, * * I shall go back and mark this day 
with a bright red pencil. We understand each 
other perfectly. My eagerness for Friday night 
is something most prodigious.'' 

The girl looked up in his face and laughed. 

** I think we shall be good friends, Mr. Nor- 
ris," she said, and wondered what made the 
young man's smile so irresistible. But before 
she could fathom it her chaperon bore down 
upon them, and she could only give the Count 
her tiny hand, and bid him remember, and 
smile at him as he closed the carriage door. 

The Count watched the carriage roll away, 
and his hand fumbled instinctively for his 
cigarette-case. 

** Every day," he said to himself, ** one 
learns a little more, but it doesn't take one 
any time to forget." 

The Count went back to Claverly to the room 
where Parkman had been giving his tea. There 
were half a dozen men still sitting about, drink- 
ing the last of the punch in the great china 
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bowl, and mnnchmg cake. The Count wan- 
dered in and sat down on the piano-stool. 

** Well, old chap,*' spoke up Maxey Howe, 
** you shipped her safely off, and now I sup- 
pose you're feeling a trifle blue.'* 

The Count puffed stolidly at his cigarette. 
** I don't know who you mean by her," said he 
at length, * * and even if I did I 'm certainly not 
blue, for IVe had a very pleasant afternoon.'' 

** Thank you, Count," said Parkman, ** and 
I know one girl at least who had a good time, 
owing to your kind attention, for she told me 
so herself when she said good-by. She whis- 
pered, * Please come in soon and tell me some- 
thing about Mr. Norris. I can't make him out 
at all.'" 

* * There you are ! ' ' said Peter. * * Behold 
the Count in his disunderstandable, sphinxlike 
act. He's always puzzling people, and yet I 
can't see why they ever wish to find him out." 

** I've noticed," contributed Sherman, ** that 
the people are apt to gravitate about his mighti- 
ness, with much the look of astronomers dis- 
covering a star. ' ' 

The Count threw his cigarette away and 
helped himself to a delicate lettuce sandwich. 

** If you lads think you are horsing me," 
quoth he, ** you're quite mistaken. But I'll 
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give you a little pointer. The way to interest 
man, woman, or child, is to make them think 
they *re deep/' 

** The words of Solomon,'* said Peter. 
** Somebody take them down.*' 

* * What 's the nse of a college education, * * ran 
on the Count, imperturbably, ** unless it shows 
you how to deal with men? '* 

** Hear, hear! ** cried Maxey. ** I think IVe 
heard that sentiment somewhere before.'* 

** But," said Sherman, ** we're not talking of 
men, but of women." 

The Count's smile spread almost to the di- 
mensions of a grin. 

** Girls," he proceeded, ** like not to under- 
stand. There's one word they adore. That 
word is * subtle. ' " 

** Eureka! Eureka! " cried Parkman. ** We 
have the answer of the Sphinx. ' ' 

The Count nibbled another sandwich. ** The 
Sphinx," said he, ** was a very wise old bird. 
It made you think it was a lot deeper than it 
was. So with girls. Only you mustn't only 
be deeper yourself, you must give them the 
satisfaction of thinking they're fearfully deep, 
too." 

*' But how can you do all this? " somebody 
asked. 
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** That^s the art,*' was the answer. ** You 
must look more than you say, and say more than 
you think. Pretend to find hidden meanings 
in the merest chatter. Above all, keep things 
thoroughly mixed up. It^s very much like my 
entrance exam in physics. I didn^t know any- 
thing about electricity, and so I fuddled my 
examiner.*' 

** Did you fuddle Miss Lambert this after- 
noon? '* asked Peter. 

** I don't believe,'' said the Count, ** I said 
a single sensible thing. But I certainly did say 
a number of foolish ones. And as my face was 
serious, naturally she thought I meant some- 
thing more than I said, and hence arrived at 
the satisfactory conclusion that I was subtle." 

** But that didn't make her out subtle," ob- 
jected Sherman. 

** That's just as simple. You must misun- 
derstand the commonplace things she says. 
Smile half-understandingly, and half in igno- 
rance, and, ergo^ she finds that she, too, is 
subtle." 

** And that's the answer to the query," said 
Maxey, ** why our friend the Count always 
takes with the ladies." 

** What I can't see," said Peter, ** is what's 
the use of it all." 
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The Count embraced his knee lovingly. * * No 
more can I/' he answered, ** bnt it seems to 
be part of the game. Why does Parkman give 
a happy little tea, why do we all leave our com- 
fortable, contented haunts and dress up in glad 
raiment, why do we assemble here to chatter 
with a selected few of the fairer sex, and spoil 
our appetites for dinner? *' 

* * And why, ' ' continued Maxey, * * should you 
single out the prettiest girl in the room, and 
keep her in a comer, and talk nonsense to her, 
and try to make her think you^re what you're 
not? '' 

** I give it up,'* said the Count. ** The only 
answer I can find is that the fair ones like it.'* 

" That brings us back," commented Peter, 
" to the fundamental question, * Why should 
girls be so fond of college teas? ' " 

The Count frowned. * * Now, Peter, you have 
reached the limit of human understanding. As 
the judge said, * Farther than this we do not 
care to go.' Men, I believe, are reducible to 
definite conclusions, but women," and he 
shrugged his shoulders, **are the great mys- 
tery." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SPEING BOWING 

We'll moiiHjr, swing together , 
With our backs between our knees. 

— Eton Boating Song. 

The spring rowing caught Giles hard. In 
his heart of hearts he had always lusted after 
the ecstasies of blade and slide, of feather and 
recover, and even a dismal failure to make his 
own Freshman boat had not quite dispelled the 
dream. For two springs he had watched crews 
pull forth from the boat-house, and followed 
them longingly down the Charles, and for two 
springs he had smoked the pipe of discontent 
and envy. Giles was not built for an oarsman, 
not even for a Class Crew oarsman. Peter 
told him he was built for a tub, most likely 
meaning thereby for a tub-race, and Giles 
mournfully nodded his head and acquiesced. 
Still the longing burned within his spirit, and 
one early April afternoon he broached the fear- 
ful subject to the Count. 

The Count laid the club copy of Life upon 

i66 
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his knee, and looked his friend over as a veteri- 
nary snrgeon might a horse. 

** You're sure, Giles/' he asked, presently, 
** you wouldn't rather try for manager? " 

** No," said Giles, mournfully shaking his 
head, ** I want to row," 

The Count pondered. 

** You might row in a wherry, Giles," he 
suggested, '* or even in a single. No one can 
keep you from rowing if you really want to." 

*' I want to row in an eight, in the Class 
Crew," said Giles, stubbornly, ** and I really 
believe I can. ' ' 

** It's a good thing to believe," assented the 
Count, ** but I'd let it stop at that, Gilesy, if I 
were you. Think of the awful inconvenience 
of having to row once you were in the boat. ' ' 

Giles subsided, and the Count picked up 
Life. 

After five minutes' silence: " Count, why 
shouldn't I row? " 

The Count looks up from his paper slightly 
annoyed. ** You remind me of an early morn- 
ing fly, Giles, for persistency." 

'' Why shouldn't I? " 

** I suppose there are a thousand and one 
reasons in all, Giles, but to name only two, 
you're much too fat and too short." 
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*^ I might go in for banting,*' suggested 
Giles. 

** Yes, but you couldn't make yourself any 
taller, unless you wore false heels to your 
boots/* 

** Oarsmen don't wear boots/' 

** To be sure. Then you can't improve your 
height; as to weight, there is a possibility." 

Giles looked interested. ** Yes? " 

The Count thought for a moment. ** You 
might put on three sweaters and run around 
Fresh Pond every afternoon; you might cut 
out dinner and take a light tea at ten; you 
might go to bed at one and get up at four. You 
might — " 

** Isn't that enough? " asked Giles. 

** It all depends on how much you want to 
make the crew. Where there's a will there's 
a way. I remember I wanted to leave early for 
the Christmas holidays when I was a Freshman, 
and to do it I had to be sick, and I sat up all 
night for three nights and smoked steadily, 
and drank quarts of hot water before the doctor 
called, and was a horrible, pitiful wreck with 
a temperature that was almost unknown to 
man. But I got the sign-off." The Count 
folded his arms in a grim imitation of Napo- 
leon. 
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''Vm afraid, ^^ said Giles, ^* if I did all that 
I shouldn^t be in any shape to row/' 

* * You certainly aren 't now, ' ' said the Count. 
'* When youVe lost thirty pounds I daresay 
you'll pick up the stroke fast enough/' 

** I'll think it over," agreed Giles, and the 
subject was dropped. 

The Count was lying on his couch playing the 
cornet the following afternoon when Giles 
appeared in the door, clad in an old pair of 
flannel trousers, tennis shoes, and three sweat- 
ers. He looked like an inflated balloon. 

** Great Scott! " cried the Count, and 
jumped to his feet. ** Peter, ring in the 
alarm. ' ' 

Peter looked out from his bedroom, his face 
half covered with lather. * * My eye ! " he 
cried, ** it's Giles disguised as a snowball." 

The visitor sat on the edge of a chair, looking 
extremely silly, while the Count inspected him 
closely. 

*'Are you in training for Keith's, Giles? " 
he asked, * * or is it simply some tom-f ool fancy 
dress party? " 

* * Fancy dress fiddlesticks ! ' ' said Peter. 
** Can't you see he's a sea-lion escaped from the 
Zoo? " 

* * I am going to run round Fresh Pond three 
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times," Giles annonnced solemnly, ^^ as you 
told me, to reduce my w^gfat.*' 

Peter gave a whoop of delist, but the Count 
eyed his friend solemnly. 

" If yon mnst, yon mnst/' said he, ** and I 
won't go back on yon now. In fact, Giles, I 
rather admire yonr plnck. It's such plnck as 
yonrs that lands a man in the Varsity boat." 

** Or in the insane asylnm," observed Peter. 

'' I admire it so mnch," continued the Count, 
** that 1*11 keep you company. This strenuous 
student life has made me a trifle flabby, and 
exercise might tone me up a bit. I'll get out 
my bicycle and pedal along beside you, and 
encourage you from time to time. Only I must 
insist that we go in a cab, for I have a few 
friends on Brattle Street I want to keep. 
Besides, I hate to ride a wheel in the mud." 

The Count telephoned to the Cambridge 
stables for a cab, and meanwhile dressed in a 
sweater and knickerbociers. Giles stowed 
himself away in the carriage and then the 
Count got in with his bicycle. The cabman ob- 
jected at first, but the Count assured him that 
he had often ridden with his wheel before, and 
agreed to pay as for three passengers. They 
rolled away amid cheers from Peter at the 
window. 
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Fresh Pond was windy, but the road was 
clear, so the Count dismissed the cab and 
settled himself on his wheel. He gave Giles a 
good start while he practised flying mounts. 
Twice he and the wheel came to the ground in 
sickening thuds, but the third time he managed 
to capture his steed on the wing, and, victori- 
ous, pedalled after the fleeting Giles. When he 
came up with Giles the latter was puffing nobly. 

** We^ll suppose, Gilesy,'* said the Count, 
**that I'm a bulldog, and your shins are bare. 
I'm also horribly hungry." 

Giles spurted a short ten yards. 

* * Bravo ! ' ' cried the man on the wheel. 
** Now we'll suppose you're Atalanta and I'm 
the man who ran after her." 

** Did she run fast? " gasped Giles. 

** Of course she did. As fast as the eastern 
wind, which was very fast in Greece ! Get up. ' ' 

Giles panted hard for ten more yards. 

*' Now we'll suppose you're the Bad Man 
from the Bad Lands, and I'm a sheriff's posse. 
Get up." 

Still Giles pushed heroically on. The Count 
sailed past him with a whoop. 

** Now we'll suppose — " he began, but Giles 
stopped suddenly. 

** We'll not suppose anything more," he said. 
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positively. ** If I've got to run three times 
around this tank, I'll make my own pace for it." 

* * Very well, ' ' said the Count. * * I think you 
look thinner already." 

The Count flitted about like an airy bird of 
passage, while Giles pushed steadily on. When 
the latter passed the starting-point the Count 
was doing figures of eight in an exceedingly 
narrow compass, and spilling himself inevi- 
tably in the loop. 

** I believe I can ride backward as fast as you 
can run, Giles," he cried, and tried it, but im- 
mediately pitched into the bank and fell slowly 
and gracefully off. 

The second time around Giles panted hard, 
and when he came to the last lap his eyes were 
fairly popping from his head. Still he kept 
on. The Count rode slowly beside him and told 
him how he looked every few yards. When 
Giles finished he fell exhausted on a bench. 

** I should say," the Count remarked, ** that 
you must at least have lost ten pounds." 

It was a very weary pair that appeared that 
night at the club dinner-table, but the Count 
devoured rare roast beef and ale, while Giles 
sat in a comer and munched a little milk toast 
and sipped a cup of tea. Then the candidate 
for the crew took a ponderous tome from the 
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library and tried to keep his eyes open over it 
until one o'clock, but fell sound asleep at half- 
past nine. 

It being an off time of year much interest was 
aroused in Giles's noble endeavour, and daily 
parties were formed to see him make his Fresh 
Pond run. Considerate friends took turns sit- 
ting up with him at nights, and his janitor was 
paid to wake him punctually at six. As a result, 
Giles steadily lost weight, grew almost haggard, 
but contrived to keep heroically at it. The 
Count watched him with increasing pride, and 
continually spurred him on with thoughtful 
counsel. 

** It is such men as you, Gilesy," he said, 
one morning after breakfast — Giles had re- 
turned from a nine o'clock lecture, and had 
found the Count in a Morris-chair reading the 
morning paper and smoking an after-breakfast 
pipe before a wood fire — ' ' who make up the 
backbone of our country. Also the backbone 
of our college. I read just now of a man who 
starved to death rather than pay a butcher's 
bill ; I dare say you would have done the same. 
Also of a boy in Malvern who cut his throat 
rather than beg at the command of a drunken 
father. The details in the case are rather re- 
volting but the principle is the same. ' ' 
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'^ I had toast and tea again for breakfast/' 
observed Giles. 

* * Toast and tea three times a day would make 
any man a hero, ' ' said the Count. * * Peter is a 
coward because he is well fed. Anarchists are 
brave because they are ill fed. The great men 
of history have never been hearty eaters. Na- 
poleon, I am told, was quite content with a 
single hard-boiled egg. Yes, Giles, I consider 
you a hero. By the way, you're quite appre- 
ciably thinner." 

Giles smiled wanly. 

** I wish I could be like you, Giles, but I 
can't. Not even to make the crew. I admire 
self-denial extremely in others, but I abhor it 
in myself. ' ' 

Three days later Giles sat at a rowing-ma- 
chine and studied his form in the glass. One 
week after that he pulled an oar on the river, 
but pulled it so wretchedly that he was imme- 
diately relegated to a substitute four. He told 
the Count each evening of his progress, and 
each evening grew more despondent. ** I'm 
down thirty pounds at least, ' ' he said one night, 
** and I don't believe by May they'll let me 
into the boat-house." 

^^ Ton shall be in those class races some- 
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how, ' * said the Count, * * if I have to form a new 
club to give you a seat. ' ' 

That same evening the Count, looking very 
serious, dropped into the room of his Class 
Crew captain. 

** Jacob,'' said he, ** I want to have a little 
business chaf 

The captain looked surprised, but pushed his 
tobacco- jar hospitably toward the Count. The 
latter filled his pipe, lighted it, and settled back 
in his chair. ** It's about rowing," he an- 
nounced. 

* * Are you coming out for the crew. Count ! ' ' 
inquired Jacob. ** IVe always wished you 
would. You've a good build, long arms — and 
think of the exercise." 

The Count took a deep puff, and explained 
clearly but forcibly that he might be many 
kinds of a fool, but that he was certainly not 
that kind. He also gave his opinion of rowing 
as a sport, compared it to the slave-galleys of 
ancient Rome, and the treadmills of mediaeval 
prisons, and in a few graphic words proved 
conclusively that modem civilization was not 
what it was cracked up to be. 

** However," he concluded, ** Giles wants to 
row, so why don't you let him! " 

The captain said that Giles could no more 
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row than a hippopotamus could fly, that he was 
more at home in a bowling-alley than in a boat, 
and finally that his style was atrocious. * * Why, 
he can^t even feather decently," said Jacob. 

** Neither can I," said the Count, as though 
that had anything to do with the matter. ** Is 
rowing a sport or a business? If it is a sport, 
why not let the boy row? It won't hurt any one 
but himself." 

The captain fairly chortled, he had no words 
to express himself. A crew wasn't run for the 
benefit of any imbecile who might wish to row ; 
if Giles wanted to get out on the water let him 
go in a ferry-boat. 

At all this the Count sniffed, and said that he 
personally had rather go out in a catamaran, 
but that Giles was dippy and had a crazy fancy 
for sitting with eight other men in a shell. 

Whereupon there ensued a game of conversa- 
tion somewhat as follows: 

(1) The captain didn't give a brass farthing 
for all the fancies Giles ever had. 

(2) The Count said Giles's fancies were 
usually uncommonly good, but in this case he 
couldn't see why he was so possessed to row. 
Everybody knew that rowing didn't require 
brains. 

(3) The captain replied that every one knew 
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that crew men were the hrainiest lot in col- 
lege. 

(4) The Count rebutted by saying he was 
sorry for the college. 

(5) The captain sur-rebutted by adding, 
* * and in the universe also. ' ' 

(6) The Count concluded by stating that he 
had never thought much of the universe, but 
that if the captain's words were true he thought 
less of it now than of a small black dot. 

After that there was silence, while the Count 
smoked and looked deep into the grate, and 
the captain frowned darkly at the wall. Then 
the Count laughed, a slow, gurgling noise at 
first, which gradually rose until it infected the 
captain and he found himself laughing too. 

** Really, Jacob,'' said the Count, ** we are 
a pair of fools. ' ' 

The captain was so relieved that he admitted 
it instantly. 

** We're both of us fond of Giles," continued 
the Count, ** only I'm looking at the matter 
entirely from his point of view, and you en- 
tirely from the crew's position." 

* * Exactly so, ' ' said Jacob. 

* * Suppose, then, ' ' said the Count, * * we each 
concede a little, and I agree that Giles shall not 
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row, and you agree that he shall sit in the 
boat.'' 

* * But — ' ' began Jacob. 

The Count was laughing again. ** It's not 
half as absurd as it sounds. Giles shall be 
coxswain. He doesn't weigh more than a 
mouse. ' ' 

The captain pondered. * * We do need a cox, ' ' 
said he, * * and if you think Giles has a head 
I '11 be glad to give him a chance. ' ' 

* * A head 1 ' ' exclaimed the Count. * * You 
have only to feel his bumps. And if his own 
shouldn't be enough I'll lend him part of mine." 

It was a delicate matter to explain the situa- 
tion to Giles. The Count did his best, and 
showed how much more glorious it was to be the 
brains of the crew than the mere muscle. * * Any 
brute can pull an oar," said he, ** but few can 
tell the crucial moment for a spurt. ' ' 

** Any brute can't," said Giles. ** I can't." 

** My dear Giles," said the Count, ** it pains 
me to hear you speak of yourself with such 
scant respect. If I were you I should certainly 
be a gentleman and hence a coxswain." 

The upshot was that Giles agreed, and yelled 
at the eight men in his Class Crew through the 
megaphone strapped to his head. He was not 
in the least vindictive in his execrations of their 
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style and watermanship, which clearly showed 
he had a beautiful disposition. As Giles made 
passable progress with the tiller ropes the 
Count was satisfied, and allowed other and 
weightier matters to occupy his mind. 

It was a presumptuous Sophomore who re- 
called boating matters ultimately to the Count. 
This youth met the latter in Leavitt's playing 
pool and gleefully stated that he didn't believe 
Roger's crew had the veriest ghost of a show. 

** Show for what? '' inquired the Count, as 
though it might be for a poultry exhibition. 

** For the class races to-morrow, of course,'' 
said the Sophomore. ** It's the slowest crew 
on the river. ' ' 

The Count made a difficult bank shot and 
stopped to chalk his cue. ** I take your word 
for it," said he, ** but if you're in earnest I'll 
give you five to one we 're not the last. ' ' 

The Sophomore grinned. ** Done," said he. 
** You'll take it in V's, I suppose." 

The Count banked again, and missed. ** I'll 
take it in anything you say," he answered, 
** but if you talk to me when I shoot I'll have 
your blood on my hands." 

The Sophomore jotted the wager down in 
his note-book quite as a man of the world 
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should. ** I'll see you to-morrow when they're 
over. By-bye, ' ' and he left the room. 

The Count waxed his cue good and hard. 
** There's something in the three-year idea, 
after all," he remarked, ** if only they'd elimi- 
nate the Sophomores." 

The Count played pool very well, and was 
fond of it, so he soon forgot the class races 
again, and was only reminded of them when 
the subject cropped up at dinner. 

** It seems I am fated to witness the revolt- 
ing sight, ' ' he concluded to Peter, * * so I '11 just 
drop in on Giles. ' ' 

The latter was at home, and listened while 
his visitor explained how much was at stake 
on the morrow. ** You must think not only of 
yourself, Giles, when you tack to windward — ' * 
he began. 

** We don't tack," said Giles, ** we steer." 

** When you tack to windward, I said," re- 
iterated the Count, ** but of the class behind 
you, some four hundred odd men, some very 
odd, but some quite rational, and all expecting 
every man to do his duty. I shall run the last 
half-mile with you, and coach from the shore, 
and if you come out in last place I'll cut every 
man Jack of you for a whole week, with a Sun- 
day thrown in on each end. ' ' 
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The day of the races was wet and cold, with 
a wind out of the northeast. The Count 
dressed in oilskins and rubber boots, and with 
some friends sat on the river bank a half-mile 
from the finish to see the fun. They ate peanut- 
taflfy, which Peter had thoughtfully provided, 
and made up limericks on every one they knew. 
When the crews appeared Giles was in third 
place, and three lengths parted him from the 
leaders. 

The Count pointed a megaphone at the shell 
and yelled : * * Eat 'em up, eat 'em up, Giles 1 
You've got 'em all lashed to the mast if you 
only knew it I Dig into it, you hounds 1 ' ' 

The little party on the bank set oflf at a dog 
trot down-river. The Count spied an old fruit- 
crate tossing toward Giles's boat and warned 
the coxswain promptly. 

** Hard-a-lee, hard-a-lee, Giles," he com- 
manded, ** there's a match-box in the way, and 
you'll run it downl " 

It was plain to be seen that Giles 's crew were 
pumped out, and even in imminent danger of 
losing their third place. Nevertheless, the 
Count and his friends stuck by them, hoping 
against hope, and bounding with great strides 
along the bank into the Back Bay district like 
so many black rubber balls. 
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Then, as often happens in class races in the 
spring, several surprising things occurred: the 
stroke of the Sophomore crew that was leading 
broke his oar, and tumbled over into number 
seven's lap, throwing the latter hopelessly out 
of time, and perplexing the whole crew, which 
splashed painfully before it could recover. A 
sudden squall struck the side of the Freshman 
shell, which was second, and in less than no 
time the crew were struggling in the water and 
the shell floating aimlessly away. The launch 
picked up the hapless ones, and turned in time 
to see Giles's crew, quickened by their cox- 
swain's orders, shoot proudly down-stream and 
over the finish line, two lengths to the good. 

The Count embraced a policeman, mistaking 
him for Peter, and nearly embraced a pretty 
girl who was standing close by, thinking she 
was a long lost cousin. He beat the head of the 
man next him ecstatically with his megaphone, 
and then ran double quick to the float where 
the crew was landing. Giles was beaming like a 
happy Cheshire cat. 

The Count wrung his friend's hand so force- 
fully that Giles howled, and then he wrung the 
hand of each of the crew in turn. When he 
came to Jacob he told him that he might have 
been wrong in his estimate of oarsmen, and 
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that the captain deserved infinite credit for 
pulling out such a losing fight. The Count was 
overexcited and quite wrong in this matter, for 
it was only too evident that whatever credit 
there was belonged wholly and solely to a merci- 
ful Providence. 

The Sophomore who had lost his bet called 
on the Count that same afternoon and paid him 
what was due. He intimated that luck had 
been a large factor in the winning. 

*^ Wherein you are quite right, *' said the 
Count, ** and when you're as old as I you will 
know that it's intuition and not information 
that leads to the winning of bets. ' ' The Sopho- 
more later repeated this to his friends as one 
of the Count's wise sayings, which served to 
show that the latter 's reputation for depth was 
most ill-founded, as he always spoke directly 
** off the bat,'' and without the waste of a 
particle of thought. 

Giles retired on his laurels, and hung his 
victorious rudder over the piano in his study. 
He would sit in the evening and feast his eyes 
on the emblem of a strenuous career while the 
smoke of his pipe assured him that his lean 
years of training were part of the distant past. 
It took him exactly four days and a half to 
regain his normal weights 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE PUDDING SHOW 




The old Hasty Pudding, the old Hasty Pudding, 
The old Hasty Pudding on Hol-y-oke Street. 

— Pudding Song. 

Thebe was an immense confusion from which 
two men were striving to win order. Amazons 
and Parisiennes, Head Hunters and Chauflfeurs 
ran hither and thither indiscriminately. The 
hind legs of a mastodon romped giddily about 
looking for its fore legs. Papinta, the Filipino 
mother-in-law, sat on the stump of a forest 
tree and smoked a villainously black cigar. 
Peter, the beautiful, bewitching Peter, he of the 
black locks and the shapely figure, was throw- 
ing cold hands with a common American sol- 
dier in the wings. 

The Count stopped talking with the property 

man and stepped to the piano. He rapped 

loudly with his baton. 

** Ready, now, clear the stage,'' he sang out, 

184 
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** you, Murgatroyd, up in the pine-tree yon- 
der/' 

A tall, blond-whiskered gentleman in tweeds, 
an Alpine hat, monocle, field-glasses, and 
gaiters, ambled across the stage and ascended 
a step-ladder into a husky-looking tree, where 
he partially concealed himself among the 
branches. 

** It's hotter than Tophet up here,'' he an- 
nounced, * * and my whiskers are coming oflf . ' ' 

* * Ready, chorus, ready I ' ' cried the Count, 
and he gave the word to the orchestra to start. 
A few preliminary bars followed, and then with 
a roar the Head Hunters burst upon the scene. 

The Count hammered for silence, the orches- 
tra stopped. ** What do you think this is! " 
demanded the Count, ** a football game! 
Every woman in the house would flee in terror. 
Besides, you drown every note of the music. 
What's the use their playing if you roar like 
that! You're perfectly hideous as you are, 
without screaming like madmen; go back, and 
do the thing over, gently, gently, mind you, on 
tiptoe, grinning and singing, not murdering the 
chorus. ' ' 

The abashed Hunters shuffled out, and re- 
turned in a moment with sickly grins upon their 
faces. The Count threw his baton on the floor. 
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** This isn't an insane asylum, I tell you,** he 
roared. ** You look like a pack of yawping 
idiots. Fritz there would make a caterpillar 
weep. Listen to me.*' The crestfallen chorus 
broke ranks. 

'' You're a band of cannibals returning from 
battle, not maniacs, just cannibals; you're 
happy because youVe won, and you're coming 
home to lay your spoils at your sweethearts' 
feet. You've got to think of your audience, 
you know. You look ghastly enough as it is, 
those yellow bands across your noses would 
make a real cannibal turn in his grave, and 
there's no need of howling or scowling. Just 
look happy, happy as a warrior should look, 
and sing lightly, cheerily, merrily, and dance, 
don't stamp like a pack of buffalo. Here, I'll 
show you how, clear a path. ' ' 

The Count jumped to the stage and came 
running down front in a sort of sailor's horn- 
pipe, with an angelic smirk upon his face. 

** There now, try that," he commanded, and 
started the orchestra again. 

The warriors reentered, then the dusky 
sweethearts, and joined in a palpitating chorus. 
Four young women shot out from the bunch 
and executed fancy steps in front. 

Suddenly a little old man darted forward, 
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wringing his hands piteously. The music 
stopped abruptly. 

* * Gentlemen, gentlemen, when will you learn 
to dance without watching your feet! I weep, 
I truly weep at the thought of the many times 
I've told you that. And keep on the tips of 
your toes, not your heels. See.'' 

The old dancing-master hitched up his trou- 
sers as though they were skirts, pursed his lips 
till they looked like a dried-up orange, fixed his 
eyes on the ceiling, and pirouetted gravely up 
and down. 

*^ That's the idea, boys," he finished, ** and 
smile occasionally, just to show it isn't the 
water-cure. ' ' 

The music started, the four maidens fixed 
their glassy eyes on the electric lights, and 
puckered their rosy lips into outrageous smirks, 
and in deep, manly voices sang : 

" Happy little brides are we, 
Happy as a bride can be, 
Watch us dance and watch us sing 
In a merry woodland ring, 
Tripping here and tripping there, 
What could be more free and fair?" 

The chorus took up the words and rolled them 
forth sonorously. As they finished, the four 
maidens, with winsome leers at the empty 
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house, scurried like frightened rabbits oflf the 
stage. Instantly four brawny braves ran after 
them. There was a loud crash in the wings 
and a storm of oaths. 

The music stopped, and the Count leaped to 
the stage. 

** The 'rickshaw's smashed — I know it, I 
know it," he cried, ** and it's the hit of the 
show. ' ' 

A fat youth, cased in tin armour, limped on 
from a forest glade. He was rubbing the back 
of his head, and cursing volubly. 

** I'll be hanged if I ever wear this stuff 
again," he moaned. ** I thought I was killed, 
and it's all your fault. Count, anyway. I didn't 
want to be such a silly ass, and you persuaded 
me into it. I was standing out there talking to 
Merriam when those fools of girls and men 
shot into me like a cursed catapult, and bowled 
me over like a tenpin. The armour's sticking 
into me in a hundred places, and if I get blood 
poisoning you're to blame." 

The sight was too much for the Count, and 
he laughed until the tears ran down his face. 

*^ I'm sorry, Paul," he apologized, ** but if 
you could see yourself you 'd do the same thing. 
Now do go back and sit down again and keep 
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quiet. We'll get the blame thing over sooner 
that way. ' ' 

The fat man shuffled off, muttering dire 
things, and the orchestra started. The dusky 
warriors and brides strolled giddily about in 
pairs in the background, and Papinta, the most 
hideous mother-in-law that ever graced a Fili- 
pino forest, tripped to centre stage and cleared 
her throat. 

** Damn it all,'' she remarked, ** I always 
forget those first two lines." 

The Count shut the music off. 

** Do you realize," he asked, severely, ** that 
this is the last dress rehearsal, and that Grad's 
night comes to-morrow f You've got to learn 
those lines, and learn them quick." 

** You're too blooming officious. Count," 
Papinta answered back. ** You think you're 
the whole damn show. I wish Jimmy would 
hurry up. He always tells us the opposite of 
what you do. ' ' 

The Count leaned with a very tired manner 
on the piano. * ' We have thrashed that all out 
before," he remarked, ** and you know as well 
as any one that Jimmy and I are agreed on all 
the main points. We differ, perhaps, on a few 
trifling ones." He looked at his watch. 
** Jimmy's an hour late now. I dare say 
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there's a block in town, or perhaps the bridge is 
open. When he gets here yon can tell him all 
your troubles. Now, go ahead. '* 

The music plunged on, and Papinta with it, 
finally managing to come out on time by mere 
brute force. 

There followed an expectant pause. 

** Where's Muddy f " demanded the Count, 
wrathfuUy. 

A man sitting in the rear of the theatre put 
down a beer stein and jumped up suddenly. 

** Oh, here I ami " he cried. ** I'd forgotten 
all about it. Has any one seen my club ! ' ' 

He made his way up the stairs, into the 
wings, where the property man handed him a 
ferocious-looking war-club, and so entered. 
For a few moments he indulged in airy persi- 
flage with Papinta, and then the latter, taking 
the chorus with her, exited. 

Mudjikeewis pulled off the heavy woollen 
jacket he was wearing, and flung it away. 
Then he came shamefacedly down the stage in 
a light blue undershirt. 

The Count collapsed. ** What in the name 
of Heaven are yon doing? " he demanded. 

** I thought," began the abashed Muddy, 
** you wouldn't mind. It's so infernally hot, 
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and I'm all in a perspiration now, and there's 
no one present. ' ' 

' * Go on, " said the Count, abruptly. 

The big man executed a few tentative clog 
steps, whirled his war-club thrice about his 
head, and began to sing. At the end of each 
verse huge beads of perspiration rolled from 
his brow. There was great applause. The 
mighty man heeded it not, but ploughed ahead, 
frequently beating the music, and having to 
wait for it to catch up, until he finished. The 
listening chorus broke into roars of laughter. 

Muddy glowered. * * It may be fun for you, ' ' 
he said, glumly, ** but it's hell for me. I lose 
ten pounds a night." 

The music was on, and the poor chieftain 
hurtled about the stage in a great circle, bran- 
dishing his club above his head. The third time 
round his weapon inadvertently hit the paste- 
board tree, and a second later the Englishman 
fell to the floor. 

* * Damn that tree I ' ' said he. * ' I knew that 's 
what would happen." He picked himself up 
limply, and looked at the branches in a crest- 
fallen fashion. 

** Don't you think, Count," he inquired, '* I 
might be seated on the ground instead? " 
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The Count pulled a silver case from his 
pocket and carefully lighted a cigarette. 

** How many times, *' said he, after taking a 
deep puflF, ** must I remind you men that this 
show has a plot! One might think it was a 
vaudeville from listening to you talk. But 
nevertheless the authors did weave a few 
grains of sense into the thing, and hope the 
audience will grasp the situations, even if the 
actors don^t. As for you, Murgatroyd, a babe 
in arms could see you haven't the slightest con- 
ception of the part you fill in this ' sorry scheme 
of things entire/ As an English traveller 
fallen into a village of Filipinos one would think 
you could perceive you might possibly escape 
if you climbed a tree and hid ; but as for sitting 
comfortably upon the ground, even a blind bat 
could see that was hopeless. I don't very much 
care," finished the Count, pathetically, ** if the 
cannibals do find and eat you. Perhaps it would 
turn out a blessing. ' ' 

' ' Oh, I say, now — ' ' began Murgatroyd, but 
a tall and shapely Filipino bride came abruptly 
down to the footlights. 

** See here. Count, you're very much too 
cocky. Just because you wrote the music you 
needn't think you're the whole shooting-match. 
You find fault with everything and everybody. 
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*^^— — — J^gB--= 

A Pudding show's not a Damrosch opera, it's 
meant to be chiefly hot air. I Ve had enough of 
your orders." 

The Count seated himself in an orchestra 
chair, and puffed his cigarette. 

* * John, ' ' he called to the steward, * * bring me 
three steins of beer, and put them here on the 
piano." Then he finished his cigarette and 
drank the first of the beers. 

** Now," he said, standing up again, ** if 
every one's found his precious temper we will 
go on with * Roarie-Boarie-Boo. ' " 

Lord Murgatroyd climbed his step-ladder and 
peered nervously through the branches of the 
tree. Mudjikeewis circled the stage again and 
made his exit. 

The Count picked up his leader's baton, and 
nodded to the orchestra. 

** Gently, gently, now," he whispered, ** very 
softly." 

A figure of dazzling beauty shot out from the 
wings, threw its arms above its head, and 
pirouetted happily about the boards. Loud 
applause rang from the wings. Peter, for it 
was he, kissed his hands to the empty orchestra 
chairs, and began his song. The Count led the 
music manfully. Peter swayed and swung, 
tripped and caracoled, was profligate of smiles 
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and blushes, one moment all demureness and 
simplicity, the next a ravishing picture of silks 
and satins and most shapely ankles. The sing- 
ing came to an end. 

" Glorious, glorious, Peter I *' cried the 
Count, and even the stolid orchestra applauded. 

Peter cast a rapid glance about the forest and 
raised his hands in fear to his white and comely 
chest. 

** Oh,^^ he quavered, ** alone, alone in Min- 
danao, and nobody to love me any more. ' ' 

The stalwart tree shivered, and Murgatroyd 
came clattering down the ladder. He fell on 
his knees in front of Peter. 

*' Say not so, most be-u-ti-ful creature, '* he 
exclaimed. ** I love you from the bottom of 
me heart. ^^ 

Peter fell away, frightened. **YouI*' he 
cried, aghast. ** And who are youf '* 

Murgatroyd rose and bowed. ** Lionel Clar- 
ence Fitzroyal, Earl Murgatroyd, K. G., of her 
Majesty *s Coldstream Guards, and your most 
humble servant.*' 

** Dare I trust youf *' hesitated Peter, blush- 
ing deeply. He looked the earl over carefully. 
** I like your tweeds, *' he said, finally. ** I 
wiU.'' 
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'* Ah,'^ sighed Murgatroyd, ** 'tis always 
thus when beauty meets an earl/' 

He offered Peter his hand and they stepped 
to the footlights for the appropriate duet. 

For a short space things went harmoniously, 
and the Count waved his baton and whispered 
orders, or sat still and smiled, as song and 
dialogue succeeded. 

Finally the fickle Murgatroyd, already in love 
with Peter, fell a victim to Papinta's charms 
also, and was led away by her to her son-in- 
law's tent. 

' ' Ready, mastodon I ' ' called the Count, but 
no mastodon appeared. 

' * Hurry up, Sam I " he called again. A 
youth, wearing imitation cloth legs, came to the 
footlights. 

** Sam," said he, '* has gone sound asleep in 
the skin, and I can't get him out." 

The Count returned with the hind legs to the 
wings where lay the great canvas skin of a 
mastodon. He peered into it. 

'* Of all rum places to sleep," said he, ** this 
is the rummiest. Sam's curled up there and 
gone to sleep. Back Bay station I " he bawled. 
* * All out for Harvard Square I ' ' 

The man inside stirred and grumbled in- 
distinctly. 
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** Wake up, Sammy, '^ urged the hind legs, 
** you're keeping the whole show back/' 

Sam rolled over and crawled out of the skin. 
** Why in thunder can't you let me sleep," he 
grumbled. ** I washn't in anybody's way." 

** It's the mastodon's entrance, man," said 
the Count. ** I wish you'd leave the flowing 
bowl alone till the show's over." 

** Flowing bowlf " said Sam, sleepily. 
** Who shaid flowing bowlf " 

Meanwhile the hind legs was getting the skin 
properly adjusted over both of them. 

** Run along. Count," said he, ** we'll be on 
directly. ' ' 

The Count resumed his seat and baton. 
*' Low music," he commanded. ** Just like a 
distant tropical thunder-storm." 

There was another pause while the drums 
softly rolled, and then the mastodon tottered 
on to the stage. Its great head swung vaguely 
about as though it were too tired to hold it 
up. 

**A little livelier, Sammy," called the Count; 
** you wouldn't frighten a potato." 

Suddenly the front part collapsed and 
Sammy sat down stubbornly. 

** I don't want to frighten a potato," he said. 
** I wants go to s-sleep." 
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At this juncture a brisk little gray-haired 
man came double-quick down the hall. 

** Hello, boys," he cried, ** I'm awfully sorry 
to be late." 

The Count hopped up from his seat. * * Hello, 
Jim," said he, ** I'm glad you're here at last. 
The mastodon 's rebelled. ' ' 

** Cut it out for to-night," commanded the 
chief. ** I'll rehearse the beast to-morrow." 

Sam and the hind legs gratefully crawled 
away, and the show went on. Now there was 
more snap and dash to it, and the plot thick- 
ened fast. All the Christians were gradually 
captured by the cannibals and led away to tem- 
porary prisons. Night fell, and a Filipino 
beauty appeared to sing a cake-walk. As the 
verse ended, the dusky head-hunters and brides 
entered and mixed in a merry maze of music. 
In the height of their frivolity came a round of 
musketry, and gallant Captain Fustian, with a 
handful of American marines, burst upon the 
stage. A brief but bloody climax followed. 
The cannibals surrendered, the Christian pris- 
oners were liberated, and all unanimously 
agreed to embark at once for Paris. Here the 
Count's ingenuity had stood him in good stead. 
A beautiful jinrickshaw, which he had been at 
great expense to find, appeared apparently 
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from nowhere, Peter the bewitching lightly 
sprang into it, Murgatroyd the bewitched 
sprang up beside her, and with kisses for every 
one and to the lend notes of a husky chorus 
bidding them ** Meet on the Bois de Boulogne,*' 
Beauty and the Beast disappeared, and the 
curtain fell. 

The Count turned to the old coach. 

** I believe, Jim,*' said he, ** that 'rickshaw 
business will bring down the house. And as for 
Peter, there won't be a whole heart in Boston- 
town to-morrow night. He rode up from 
Craigie in his costume to-night, just for the 
lark, and seven men offered him seats." 

* * Second act, ' ' called the coach loudly, smil- 
ing at the Count, '* we'll cut out the inter- 
mezzo. ' ' 

The Count frowned. ** I should like to try 
it, ' ' said he ; * * but if you insist — ' ' 

** I do," said Jim. ** It's midnight now." 

The curtain was rung up on a very fanciful 
imitation of the Champs filysees, one so very 
fanciful that, as Giles remarked, it might just 
as well have been anywhere else. The gay 
Parisiennes were disporting themselves at ease, 
and rollicking through an opening chorus. 
When they had finished the Count interrupted. 
** Please remember it isn't the Bowery," he 
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said, politely; ** some of the girls wear their 
hats at such an angle, and hold their skirts so 
high I wasn't sure what it was. And please 
don't look too happy, no Parisian crowd 
ever does, but just a trifle sad and dissipated. 
Pencil your eyes blacker and don't leer at all 
the men. That's not the way the boulevardier 
is caught. Now that last verse over, please." 

The chorus repeated itself. Then Jimmy had 
a word to say. 

** Too bloomin' melancholy. You've got to 
liven it up a bit, boys." 

** But, Jim," interrupted the Count, 
** they're supposed to be blase." 

** Can't help it, Mr. Norris," said the coach, 
positively, *'no chorus should be sad. They've 
got to be happy and bright or they're no use at 
all. And I should think the men might hitch 
their trousers up from time to time, just for a 
bit of action." 

** They're not sailors," expostulated the 
leader; '* they ought to be dignified and 
stately. It isn't Nantasket Beach." 

'' Can't help it. It ought to be. That's the 
way to capture the house." 

The Count regretfully subsided. *' Go 
ahead, ' ' he commanded, * * but it might as well 
be Saugus." 
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The dutiful chorus went again^ and marched 
and counter-marched, while two principals 
fought an imaginary duel. They had barely 
finished when the door of the cafe on the right 
opened, and a lady in spangles and a man in 
evening clothes sprang forth. 

** Mademoiselle Olero of the Opera Co- 
mique I ' ^ the chorus cried, in attempted uni- 
son. 

** Not here, not here I '* screamed the Count. 

** Is anything coming off! '* cried the Olero, 
examining her scanty costume carefully. 

** I told you to appear at the window,'* said 
the Count; ** you wouldn't come waltzing out 
into the street, you know." 

** Pardon me, Mr. Norris," interrupted the 
coach, ** I told her to do just this. What's the 
use in her hiding those clothes up in the 
garret! " 

** You don't understand the situation, Jim. 
She's a celebrity, and so she doesn't mingle 
with the common herd. She just looks out of 
the cafe window, and they see her and cheer, 
and out of compliment she sings." 

** But if she comes out on the stage the 
house '11 see her, and that's the main thing." 

** But she wouldn't do such a thing, be- 
cause — " 
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*' Mn Norris/' said the coach, sadly, ** are 
you or I mnning this show? *' 

The Count fidgeted. ** Of course you're 
running it, Jim, but I want the thing to be 
right/' 

** Then she comes out to the footlights,*' an- 
nounced Jim, finally. * * Go ahead now with the 
music. ' ' 

The Count sighed. '* It's no more like Paris 
than Soldier's Field," said he, '' but I don't 
suppose any one cares." 

Mademoiselle Olero sang in a high tenor 
voice while the man in evening clothes pirou- 
etted about her. Then the chorus counter- 
marched again and took their happy way. 

** Here's where the plot begins to lose itself," 
quoth the Count to the coach. ''I'm always 
afraid that it'll never find its way home." 

The plot not only thickened, but boiled and 
bubbled all over the realm of impossibilities. 
No one seemed to mind when, after Peter had 
seated himself at a cafe table, and said he was 
weary of the world and would like to see a good 
old English play, Eobespierre strode upon the 
scene and gave a brilliant parody of Henry 
Irving. No one objected when the fat boy in 
armour appeared as a lunatic who had broken 
into the Musee Camavalet and stolen his tin 
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clothingy that is, no one but the fat boy himself, 
who stopped the show every two minutes to 
object to everything. No one else objected to 
anything as long as Peter and the Olero were 
on the stage, and one or the other was there 
most of the time. 

At last the play came to a glorious end, and 
the tired Count dismissed the orchestra. He 
stayed until the last actor had left the dressing- 
room, and then, with Peter and Jim the coach, 
sat down to a bottle of ale. 

*' Men say,'* he quoth meditatively, as the 
clock struck two, *' that Harvard men are in- 
clined to lead lives of ease, but I will defy any 
day-labourer you may select to prove he works 
harder than I have over this blooming show.*' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE count's ATHLBTIOS 

Tweedledum and Ttoeedledee 

Agreed to have a hatUe ; 
For Tweedledum said Tweedledee 

Had apoUed hia nice new ratUe. 

— Thbouoh thb LooKDro Glass. 

Walking out from town over the Harvard 
Bridge that beautiful spring morning fired the 
Count with dim athletic yearnings. The breeze 
on the flats whispered to him of a catboat and 
an idle afternoon on the bay, but these whis- 
perings grew fainter as he neared Harvard 
Square. At lunch he solicited Peter to join him 
in a game of tennis, and they set four as the 
proper hour for the match. 

After lunch the Count sat on the club porch 
and drank a long mint- julep. *' By George,^* 
he said to the man beside him, ' * but spring is 
a wonderful tonic. I feel as if I could do any- 
thing in the world, but hadn't the energy to 
do it.'' 

The other man tilted his chair back against 

the wall, 

ao3 
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** I know,^^ said he. ** It^s sprmg fever. 
Sometimes I lie awake at nights with it. ' ' 

The Comit stretched contentedly. ** I shall 
finish this jnlep and this cigarette, and then 
if there's time perhaps I shaU have another 
julep and another cigarette.*' 

The other man sighed. ** Don% Count. It 
makes me sorry I'm training for the nine." 

** You have glory," continued the amiable 
Count, ** I have comfort. At two-thirty I shall 
amble across the yard to Sever, ascend two 
flights of stairs, and listen to a little talk 
on aesthetics. My seat's near enough the win- 
dow so that if I fall asleep I sha'n't lose 
much of this beautiful spring weather. And 
two-thirty, as you know, is a frightfully sleepy 
hour." 

** Never take 'em," answered the other 
man. 

** At three-thirty the noise of feet will wake 
me, and I will leave Sever and return to Ean- 
dolph, where I will dress for tennis, and await 
the coming of Peter. We will then put in two 
solid hours on Jarvis Field with our rackets, 
get deliciously tired and humid, bathe, dress, 
and appear here again in time for dinner. 
What a beautiful world it is! " 

The Count closed his eyes and sighed. 
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« A little tenniB now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men,' 
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he concluded. 

At quarter of four Peter found the Count, 
dressed in flannels, waiting for him. They 
raced down-stairs and up to the yard. Then 
they walked sedately under the great trees, in 
order, as the Count said, that they might inhale 
the afternoon. When they came out back of 
the gymnasium they found the courts on 
Holmes Field all taken. 

" Let's hurry over to Jarvis,** said Peter. 

The near prospect of Jarvis was little better. 
There were a great many men battling there 
also. 

** I'd no idea that the game was so popular," 
said the Count. 

" That's just the trouble with it," said Peter. 
** Any one, even a baby, can play tennis." 

The Count's eyes lighted on a man on a 
near-by court, and he stopped dead. 

** Why, Peter, there's my history instructor. 
Just look at him now. You'd never think he 
knew anything, to judge from his serve." 

** Which onet " asked Peter. 

** The one over there with his mouth wide 
open, and the funny purple shirt. Look at him, 
Peter, he's serving now." 
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The man in question jerked up his shoulders 
sharply and drove a ball low and hard into the 
net. The next one he gently tapped into his 
opponent's court. The opponent seemed very 
much surprised to see it land, and got very ner- 
vous in thinking how to play it, but he finally 
popped it up in the air, and then stood stock- 
still to watch it land. 

* * Look, Peter, look ! ' ' called the excited 
Count, ** the other one's going to smash! " 

The purple shirt ran up to the net at a pro- 
digious pace, glared at his opponent and then 
at the ball, and hit the latter a tremendous 
swat with his racket, sending it far over the 
back nets into an adjacent field. He glared 
angrily at it for a moment, and then started in 
pursuit. 

* * Good Heavens ! ' ' said the Count. * * What 
a man he is! " 

They trailed along a court or two and came 
to a set of doubles. Two remarkable looking 
Freshmen, one in golf trousers and a rowing- 
shirt, and the other in dirty ducks and a 
sweater, were playing two upper classmen, and 
getting trounced. The man in the rowing-shirt 
wore an old felt hat pulled down about his eyes. 

** I say, Peter," said the Count, ** I must 
stop a minute. Look at that man in the hat. ' ' 
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The latter extraordinary being was having a 
hard time. Whenever the ball came into their 
court his partner invariably left it for him to 
return, with the result that he ran round and 
round trying to stop all their opponents ' placed 
shots, while his partner stood like a flagpole 
in the centre. 

** Do you suppose,^* the Count whispered, 
** the other one's hypnotized! Or is he an 
epileptic! IVe heard of their doing such 
things. ' ' 

The rowing-shirt finally missed an easy shot, 
and the flagpole turned and shot an oath at 
him. The other bore it silently. 

** Come on, Peter, '* said the Count, " I want 
to get a shot at somebody myself.'* 

They walked the length of the courts and 
found not a single vacant one. So they lay 
down on the grass to wait. 

** The one day I want to play tennis I can't,*' 
said the Count, sadly, * * and I suppose all those 
other men play every day. Why didn't we 
decide to play golf t " 

** I hate golf," said Peter. 

** Still, it's exercise, and that's what I'm 
after to-day. I've a good mind to go down to 
Soldier's Field and play on a scrub ball nine. 
I believe it's a mistake not to have a particular 
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sport. I wonder why I didn't try for the 
crew. ' ' 

** I did,'' said Peter, '' but the coach didn't 
like my stroke. ' ' 

** And yet I dare say it was as good as any- 
body else's," said the Count, ** a short reach 
and a long recover, or a short recover and a 
long reach, I can't see that it makes a particle 
of difference. The trouble, Peter, with serious 
athletics is the training. No smoking, no beer, 
no sitting up at night, I tell you what, that 
would be a stupid world." 

A man in a distant court hailed Peter. 

** There's a chap calling me," said the latter. 
** I think he'U suggest the four of us play 
doubles." 

** All right," said the Count. ** Anything 
for a little exercise." 

Peter's surmise was right. His friend intro- 
duced them to his partner, a tall man in glasses, 
and suggested that Peter and the Count stand 
the two of them. The match was arranged, 
and Peter started in to serve. The man in 
glasses interrupted. 

** Please be sure you don't make any foot- 
faults," he remarked, ** or I'll have to call the 
penalty for them." 

Peter scowled, and the Count took an in- 
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stant dislike to his vis-Ji-vis. This dislike was 
intensified when the latter made several tenta- 
tive Lawfords with his racket in a highly 
superior manner. 

Peter served, his friend across the net re- 
turned the ball, Peter sent it back, and the man 
with the glasses juggled it with his racket so 
that it struck the top of the net and hopped over. 

** So sorry,'* he said, with a delighted grin, 
** just a little luck, you know." 

The Count gripped his racket firmer and took 
up his net position. The man with glasses shot 
the ball down the poor Count's alley. Nothing 
daunted, the Count took a fresh grip, and stood 
closer to the net than ever, whereupon his oppo- 
nent popped up a lob just out of the Count's 
reach. In desperation the Count drew back a 
little, and so had to run full tilt to get the nasty 
little return the other man sent over. In his 
excitement the Count hit hard, and struck not 
only the hall but the net as well. 

* * Foul, foul ! ' ' cried his delighted adversary. 
** You hit the net, you know. Our point and 
game. ' ' 

The Count glared at the creatute as though 
he would annihilate him with a glance. 

* * Of course, ' ' he said, lightly, * * I was merely 
doing that to show you what I could do." 
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The next game was little better. Peter 
played steadily and safely, but whenever his 
partner had the chance he would rush to the net 
and endeavour to smash the ball with all his 
might. He invariably sent it miles wide of the 
court. 

** You^re a little too strong to-day, Mr. Nor- 
ris," the man with the glasses suggested on 
one such occasion. ** You ought to be throw- 
ing the hammer." 

The third game the Count was more deliber- 
ate. When the ball bounced he would respect- 
fully approach it, and take careful aim at his 
friend with glasses over the net, and then hit 
the innocent sphere with all his might. The first 
time he did this the ball flew straight in the net, 
the second time it shot off into the next court 
and hit a man so sharply on the hand that he 
dropped his racket and uttered a most blas- 
phemous word. The Count went after the ball 
and apologized. The third time he missed it 
altogether, and hit himself a terrible whack on 
the shin, which he bore without a murmur. 
But the fourth time he succeeded, and shot the 
ball hard and true right at his opponent's 
stomach. The man with glasses gave one agon- 
ized look, and gritted his teeth. The Count 
noticed he also turned quite pale. 
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** For heaven's sake, Count/' whispered 
Peter, as he passed him, ** remember this isn't 
a battle, it's only a little game." 

The man with glasses served next, and al- 
though he gave Peter fairly respectable balls, 
he sent the Count ones that didn't bounce an 
inch, but merely squirmed along the ground. 
The poor Count could only guess where they 
would light, and stick his racket at that spot. 
Five games went to the other side before Peter 
and the Count managed to take three. The last 
was a long deuce game, until finally the oppo- 
nents had the vantage point and the man with 
the glasses sent up a terrific lob to the far 
comer of the court. The Count ran back and 
back, the ball bounced far above his head, he 
took one backward leap, jumped with all his 
might, missed, and fell in the wire netting that 
guarded the court. Peter, who was splitting 
with bottled laughter, heard a wonderful collec- 
tion of rare oaths rise in the spring air. 

The second set resembled guerilla warfare 
more than anything else. The game was all 
right as long as only Peter and his friend were 
concerned in it, but once the man with glasses 
or the Count got a chance, they made the most 
of it. The former had a twist shot that was 
particularly aggravating, and he always gave 
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it to the Count to play, and the latter would 
circle angrily about it, and as it invariably 
bounced in the wrong direction, he always sent 
it into the net. Then the man with glasses 
would smile in a superior way, and strike at a 
few imaginary balls with beautiful strokes, 
until the Count could hardly contain himself 
at all. 

On the other hand the Count was improving 
in direction, and whenever he got a chance first 
he would rush swiftly in and batter the ball 
straight at his opponent's person, striking him 
now in the hand, now in the leg, and occasion- 
ally in the body. The wounded man would limp 
about the court with a ghastly grin, and pre- 
pare his cut-stroke for the next chance at the 
Count, By dint of hard work Peter and the 
Count ran the second set out — six, four. 

The third and last set was a match for blood* 
The Count hit the man with glasses twice run- 
ning in the chest, and he lost his usual aplomb, 
and swore so that even the Count could hear 
him. The Count laughed happily, and in his 
exhilaration lost the next three points on easy 
shots. Peter served, and the man with glasses 
passed the Count twice at the net, volleyed 
once at him so hard that the Count's racket 
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twisted in his hand, and smashed the fonrth 
ball safe into mid-court. 

** Four, two,^* mused Peter, aloud. ** Come 
along, Count, weVe got to beat these people.'* 

** It's only a game, you know,'* rejoined the 
Count satirically. 

Peter won the next game by his net play, and 
then the Count served, and sped the ball with 
catapultic force at his opponents. The last 
point of that game, after serving, he tore to 
the net and smashed the return desperately at 
the comer. It was in, and he breathed a sigh 
of relief. ** Four all, Pete,'' he murmured. 

The man with the glasses gathered the balls 
for his service, and smilingly remarked : * * You 
chaps are giving us quite a run for our money. ' ' 
Then he began, and his smile deepened with 
each shot. When he served to Peter the ball 
would cavort off at a sudden angle far from 
Peter's reach, but when he served to the Count 
the ball would sizzle along the ground, squirm 
and turn and twist, like nothing so much as a 
dejected pinwheel. The Count tried batting, 
and scooping, and shutting his eyes and strik- 
ing, but all to no effect, and the game was lost 
at love. 

** Now, Peter, here's our last chance," quoth 
the agonized Count, as his partner started to 
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serve. The first ball the man across the net 
drove out of court. 

" Fifteen, love/* essayed the Count. 

The next ball was returned fair and square 
to the Count's hand, and with a venomous jerk 
of his shoulders he drove it straight at the head 
of the man with the glasses. The ball struck 
the latter 's forehead and sent his glasses flying 
to the ground. 

** I beg your pardon,'' cried the Count. 
** I'm awfully sorry. I hope it didn't hurt." 

** Not at all," said the other stiffly, though 
his forehead was brick red. He picked up his 
glasses, put them on, and gripped his racket. 

** Thirty, love," chuckled the Count to him- 
self. 

Peter drove two balls into the net, but on 
the next play the enemy's revenge came. The 
Count saw the ball fall near his opponent's feet, 
saw the latter draw back, and before he could 
move, received the ball square on his right ear. 
His hand went up instinctively, then he brought 
it down sharply. 

** You're getting a bit more accurate," he 
remarked with a smile to the man across the 
net. 

** Thirty all," called Peter, as well as he 
could for laughter. 
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The next point Peter lost, and the sky was 
lowering. 

** Steady, Count, '^ cried Peter, and served. 
The ball whizzed over the net, returned, was 
met by the Count ^s racket, and sped on its 
destructive passage. Bight at the foeman's 
head it flew, but with a miraculous jerk the 
latter dodged, and the ball buried itself in the 
soft ground five yards out of court. 

The Count and Peter bathed, dressed, and 
went their way to dinner. They drank their 
coflfee on the porch in silence. Later, a couple 
of men joined them, and commented on the 
Count *s taciturnity. 

** The truth of the matter is,^' explained the 
latter, ** it*s this infernal spring weather that's 
to blame. It's got into my system and ruffled 
my happy disposition terribly." 

The Count must have recovered his spirits 
early in the evening because he called at a 
certain house on Beacon Street at nine o'clock, 
and stayed to an outrageously late hour. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

AN AFTERNOON AT BIVEBSIDB 

In spring, when woods are getting green, 
ru try and teU you w?uU I mean, 

— Thbouoh thb LooKOia Glass. 

A CANOE was rocking idly under the low 
branches of a giant maple that stretched far out 
over the upper Charles. Giles and the Count lay 
at ease on the cushioned bottom of the boat, and 
the smoke of their pipes ascended heavenward. 
There were several note-books strewn in the 
bow, but each of the men was perusing a novel. 
The note-books had been brought, as the Count 
said, that their consciences might be at ease. 

The Count sighed, and laid down his story- 
book. 

** I could go on reading Kipling for ever,** 
he murmured to an inquisitive gnat. 

The gnat flew over to Giles, looked at his 
book, and came back to the Count. 

** I could go on reading Kipling for ever, 
Giles, I said, * * repeated the Count. 

'' Well,*' said Giles, '' why don't yout ** 
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** Why don't It *' repeated the Count. 
** Why don't It I suppose it's because there 
is so much else to do, and, after all, it's not 
so much in the actual reading as it is in the 
little interstices of thought that one enjoys a 
story. I enjoy Mulvaney more when I think of 
him than when I read of him, and I like to lie 
here on my back and look at the May sky and 
hear the water lap against the banks and think 
of Mrs. Hauksbee. Clever Mrs. Hauksbee — 
I wonder if anybody ever was so clever. Is 
Kipling really very clever, or are we merely 
very stupid t " 

Giles grunted to save himself the trouble of 
an answer. 

** Giles, what are you reading t '* demanded 
the Count. 

Giles looked at the cover of his novel. 
** * The Archbishop's Amethyst,' " said he. 

** * The Archbishop's Amethyst! ' " repeated 
the Count. ** Why not * The Archbishop's 
Artichoke,' or * The Archbishop's Overalls 't 
I wonder do archbishops wear overalls, or do 
they always dress in skirts t Or are they called 
skirts but really pantaloons t I don't know. 
What sort of a story is it, Gilesyt " 

The only answer was Giles 's burbling pipe. 

* * I know, ' ' announced the Count. * * It 's one 
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of those wishy-washy modem romances. The 
hero sits on a bench in Italy and watches the 
beautiful maiden feed the pigeons in a distant 
dove-cot. He smokes a great many cigarettes 
and chatters to the goldfish, and she hears him 
and knows him for the only man. He speaks 
a little Italian very badly, and she a little Eng- 
lish, and they fence and spar through twenty- 
four chapters of atmosphere before they finally 
fall into one another *s arms/* 

Still Giles smoked in silence. 

** Giles, did you ever know any one with a 
mean, greasy disposition, a disposition that 
reminded one of lard that wouldn't rise, or is 
it baking-powder that doesn't riset '' 

** The trout in this book don't rise," said 
Giles, absently. 

** Do they have trout in Italy in goldfish 
ponds? " asked the Count. ** I wish I were a 
trout in a gilded cage," and he began to rock 
the canoe. 

** You'll be in the water all right," observed 
Giles, ** if you keep that up." 

The Count only rocked the harder. 

** Stop that," said Giles, unable to read his 
book. 

** Mean, greasy one," exclaimed the Count. 
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** I feel in the mood for strange adventures, I 
believe — ^ ' 

** Stop rocking! ^' cried Giles. 

No answer came from the Count. 

* * I came here to read, ' ^ said Giles, * * and not 
to swing in a hammock. ^ ^ 

** One can read in a hammock,'* said the 
Count, still rocking. 

Giles rose to his feet at imminent peril of 
toppling out of the canoe, and advanced tipsily 
toward the Count. 

* * Sit down I * ' commanded the latter. 

** I'll sit on you,'' answered Giles, but just 
then the Count rocked the canoe under an 
overarching maple that placed a bough firmly 
in Giles's back, and pushed him carefully over 
into the water. Instantly the Count sat up and 
righted the canoe. Giles came up spluttering, 
and in three strokes was alongside the boat. 

** I've half a mind — " said he. 

** No," said the Count, ** don't you do it. 
Eemember this isn't our canoe, and we might 
wet the flooring." He picked up a paddle. 
** How do you feel, Gilesyf If you feel faint or 
catch a crab — I mean a cramp — let me know, 
and I'll come in after you. First aid to the 
injured, let me see, I ought to have that handy 
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little book; Giles, don^t you dare pull that gun- 
wale/' 

** The bank's muddy,'' said Giles, ** and I 
want to get out of the water." 

* * You look very well there, Giles, ' ' the Count 
assured him, ** quite like a water-baby; your 
hair's in a bang, and the pink of your tie is 
running all over your shirt. It's lucky you left 
your hat and the * Archbishop ' in the boat; 
you'll have two dry things to take home with 
you at any rate." 

Giles swam around the canoe, but the Count 
pushed him off with the paddle whenever he 
came very near. 

* * Giles, ' ' said he, * * if you really must come 
in do it properly. To mount a canoe, swim to 
the rear and place one hand on either gun- 
wale. Draw yourself slowly and evenly up 
until your knees are clear of the sides, then 
drop lightly in." 

** Which is the rear! " asked Giles. 

The Count considered. ** A canoe has no 
rear as far as its own geography goes, ' ' he con- 
cluded. ** It's only a rear in reference to the 
passengers. I am facing down-river, so I sup- 
pose the up-river end must be the rear. ' ' 

Giles swam in that direction, but unfortun- 
ately the Count turned to watch him, and then 
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discovered that the up-river end must be the 
bow. 

** As long as I turn/' said he, ** the rear 
turns, so you must go to the other end, Giles. *' 

** Can't I climb in at the bow! '' demanded 
Giles, impatiently. 

** No one ever climbs into a canoe at the 
bow, ' ' said the Count, severely. * * Every maga- 
zine article will tell you to go to the stern. ' ' 

'' You sit still, then,'' said Giles, turning 
down-river. 

** When once you have hold of the stem, 
Giles, ' ' continued the Count, watching him over 
his shoulder, ** I think that we may consider 
that the rear, and then I'll turn and direct you 
what to do." 

Giles grasped the sides of the canoe, one in 
either hand, and hung there. The Count 
turned carefully about. 

** Now slowly pull yourself up," dictated the 
boatsman, * * slowly and evenly until your knees 
are clear of the boat." 

Giles did as he was toM, and hung balanced 
at the stem. 

** Now, very, very carefully," continued the 
Count, * * drag yourself sideways over the gun- 
wale, throwing your weight on the other hand. 
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That's it, carefully, very, very carefully; now 
then — flop.*' 

Giles flopped, but he flopped too hard, lost 
his balance, fell on the gunwale, and the canoe 
turned upside down. 

The Count bobbed up to the surface, and 
struck out at once for Giles. 

** I'll rescue you, Giles," he cried. ** Just lie 
still, and I'll pull you to shore by the hair." 

The Count put down his foot and touched 
bottom. Then he swam close to Giles. 

** If you struggle, Giles, I shall be forced to 
hit you. Just close your eyes and trust to me. ' ' 
Thereupon he seized Giles by the collar and 
waded ashore with him through the mud. He 
pulled him unresisting up the bank. When he 
came to a log he made Giles lie down with his 
back upon it. ** Now," said he, ** I shall save 
your life by knowing exactly what to do. ' ' 

Giles struggled, but the Count held him 
firmly, and proceeded to beat him on the chest. 
After that he rolled him sideways on the log. 
* * I think I shall bring you out of this, Giles, ' ' 
he announced, * * but to make sure I must stick 
you with a pin." 

Giles gave a leap, and struggled out of the 
Count's embrace. 
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** Stop your fooling/' cried he, ** and help 
catch the canoe.*' 

The Count looked sorrowfully at his friend. 
* * Scant thanks to a hero, ' ' he remarked, * * but 
fortunately virtue is its own reward. If it 
hadn't been for you, Giles, I should still be 
comfortable and dry. ' ' 

It happened that Blamindon and a friend had 
seen the floundering from afar, and they now 
paddled up with the empty canoe upside down, 
the captured paddles, and the two straw hats. 

** I suppose," said the Count, ** you didn't 
save my precious note-books I ' ' 

''Or ' The Archbishop's Amethyst! ' " 
asked Giles. 

*' Now I shall have to buy printed notes in 
all my courses," said the Count, mournfully. 
** A winter's work swept off in a single after- 
noon. I might just as well never have gone to a 
lecture. " 

*' Were you really studying! " asked Bla- 
mindon, '' and on such an afternoon! I didn't 
think it of you. Count. Wonders will never 
cease. ' ' 

'' We were just about to study," said the 
Count, gravely. '' I was getting my brain in 
proper working order by doing nothing, and 
Giles was taking a little mental stimulant." 
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** And it proved so stimulating that it upset 
the boat! '^ suggested Blamindon. 

** The Count would rock the canoe,'' ex- 
plained Giles. 

** Giles tried to walk up and down, so of 
course he fell out, ' ' added the Count. 

** And he wouldn't let me in," went on Giles, 

* * but made me climb over the side, so of course 
the thing upset." 

** Of course nothing," said the Count. 

* * People always enter canoes at the side ; how 
else could one get in! At any rate, I rescued 
him eventually." 

** Suppose you two water-rats go back to the 
boat-house," said Blamindon, ** and I'll bring 
the canoe up there." 

When the angel in disguise arrived at the 
float he found the Count squatting Indian fash- 
ion, wrapped in an old sail. Giles was dabbling 
his feet in the water to wash the mud from his 
shoes. 

** This town being strictly temperance, I 
couldn't get anything stronger than tea," said 
the man in the sail, * * so I shall probably catch 
an awful chill." 

** The air's as warm as midsummer," said 
Blamindon, as he joined the youths on the 
float. ** You'll probably suffocate." 
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** That doesn^t make any difference,'* replied 
the Count. ** I am most likely to take a chill 
when I least expect it. Would you mind tele- 
phoning for a cab! *' 

Giles and the Count found a room in the 
boat-house where they could rid themselves of 
their soaking clothes. Giles wnmg his out, and 
dressed again with much discomfort, but the 
Count vowed he would not get back into the 
clammy things. He borrowed a pair of sneak- 
ers from the boat-house man, and wrapped him- 
self tightly in the sail/ He fastened his neck- 
tie, which had been blue, and was now a royal 
purple, about his waist, and thus garbed, de- 
scended majestically to the carriage. With a 
cigarette, borrowed from Blamindon, he said he 
felt almost comfortable again. 

The drive home was uneventful until the car- 
riage turned into Mount Auburn Street. Then 
the Count espied Lyon walking with a girl, and 
engaged in earnest conversation. He leaned 
far out of the cab and made a magnificent bow, 
showing his robe of white to great effect. 
** Good afternoon, Lyon,** said he. 

Lyon and the girl stopped, the latter giggled, 
and the last the Count saw of them they were 
standing still and laughing as though they had 
both lost their wits. 
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It happened that the proctor was just leaving 
Randolph as the carriage drove up, and he had 
the pleasure of seeing a fair white vision 
descend, and wave Giles to the driver with a 
haughty hand. The vision immediately saw 
the proctor. 

** IVe had a most extraordinary afternoon,'^ 
said the one in white, stopping in front of the 
proctor. ** I went in swimming, and some 
thieves stole my clothes. I believe that some 
one should investigate.** 

Two or three Cambridge muckers appeared 
from nowhere. 

** Don't you think, Mr. Norris,** said the 
proctor, ** you'd better go to your room! " 

The Count looked blandly about him. ** I 
borrowed these sneakers and this sail, and 
really they don't make such a bad outing-suit 
as one would think, do they! " 

A few more gamins surrounded him. 

* * Of course the sail-cloth scratches, ' ' he con- 
tinued, ** but it can't be worse than the sacks 
and ash-cloth — I mean ashes and sackcloth, 
of course — that the early martyrs wore. And 
who am I, to fare better than an early 
martyr! " 

The proctor, alarmed at the growing con- 
course of boys, prepared to beat a retreat. 
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** I must ask you to go to your room, Mr. 
Norris,'^ said he, ** or there'll be a commo- 
tion.'' 

Giles had disappeared. The Count, alone 
in his glory, insisted on shaking hands effu- 
sively with the proctor, and then flinging a loose 
end of the sail over his shoulder in the manner 
of a Roman toga, advanced to the door of 
Randolph. 

** Way for the Emperor Commodus," he 
commanded. ** Here, sirrah," he added to an 
especially inquisitive gamin who was feeling his 
robe, * * you may kiss my hand if you wish, but 
you may not take part of my mantle for a 
souvenir." 

** Wot 'cher givin' usf " said the boy. 

The Count deftly boxed his questioner's ear, 
and retreated within the glass doors of Ran- 
dolph, which he fastened inside. Then he pro- 
ceeded to execute a wild and wonderful cancan 
in the hall, while the small mob outside howled 
with delight. He was only finally induced to 
desist by the near approach of a member of the 
Faculty. 

** I feel," he announced to Peter, as he fell, 
sail and all, on his own window-seat, ** that 
there is much more in clothes than I had ever 
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suspected. Should one wear a sail-cloth always 
he would undoubtedly become a hero or a vil- 
lain, but at present I can't tell you exactly 
which. *' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LAMPOON VS. GBIMSON 

The LampooyCs out to-nigM, boys. 
The Lampoon's out to-nigM ; 
IVs out, Ws ouJb^ Ws ouJt^ Ws oul^ 
The Lam—poon''s oat to-night I 

— Lampoon Sono. 

The Count surveyed himself in the long pier- 
glass in his study. ** I like the combination of 
pumps and pink pajamas; it seems a shame 
that we only wear them to shave in, when 
they'd be so taking in public. I can picture my- 
self walking down the grand staircase of a 
ducal mansion dressed thus, with perhaps the 
order of the Rising Sun about my neck, and the 
Garter on my nether calf. Peter, it's almost 
time for the game to begin.'* 

** What gamef " asked Peter from the win- 
dow-seat. 

** The annual Lampoon-Crimson victory. It 
begins on Holmes Field at three, and ends when 
one side is hopelessly behind." 

** Are you going to play I " said Peter. 

** Am I going to playf Why I am * the Cook 

229 
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and the Captam bold, and the mate of the 
Nancy brig, ' ' * sang the Count. * * The captain 
and second base of the Lampoon nine, the 
proudest aggregation of proficient ball-tossers 
out of Cambridgeport. We could make the 
Varsity look like a marked-down, plugged-up 
counterfeit nickeh ' ^ 

** Where *d you learn all this! *' inquired 
Peter. 

** I've been taking our nine,'' explained the 
Count, while he dressed in his baseball clothes, 
** to the Boston National League games for a 
week and a half. We have all the nicer points 
down to a dot. We know how to swear in seven 
different languages, how to blackguard the um- 
pire, and torture the catcher, how to steal bases 
without being caught, how to talk unceasingly 
without rattling ourselves, in short, everything 
a first-class nine should know. How do you 
like my suit! " 

** It's hideous," said Peter. ** That cap with 
the button on top reminds me of a second-rate 
supe at the Howard." 

The Count was lost in admiration of himself 
before the glass. 

** I look too utterly too-too," he remarked. 
* * See the cleats on my boots, and the beautiful 
bulge to the trousers. I ought to be named 
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Patsy Hooligan, and I'd play the game like a 
fish/' 

** People usually say * drink like a fish,' '' 
said Peter. 

** It's all the same. We have a keg of beer 
on third base, and it helps to keep down the 
runs a lot. ' ' 

The Count mounted his bicycle with difficulty, 
owing to his cleats, and slowly pedalled over to 
Holmes Field. A few minutes after he arrived 
the game began. 

There is only one Lampoon-Crimson game, 
and it should be seen and not described. It is 
true that both the competing journals essay 
descriptions when the orgy is over, but they are 
tame, vapid affairs, without even the semblance 
of reality. The playing beggars all description. 

As the Count related afterward, in language 
borrowed from the professional reporters, ** It 
was early seen that Lampy had the Crimson 
ink-slingers going down the long toboggan- 
slide. The battery was of the nectarine variety, 
and kept the Crimesown sluggers in the damp. 
When they came out of the wet for a crack or 
two, they surely sent a balloon into the right 
back yard, where it was promptly pinched by 
that peerless king of hall-charmers, Jason 
Weld. The Dismal Daily had a south-paw in 
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the box, who rarely f onnd the rubber, and when 
he did the Merry Mannikins invariably raised 
him one and scampered home." 

The Count had a very pleasant style of 
batting. He always began by insulting the 
umpire, the pitcher, and the catcher. He would 
then alternate, striking the first ball right- 
handed, and the next left, and always swinging 
his bat within an inch of the catcher's nose. 
The result on the battery was deadly. The 
pitcher was so confused with the constant 
change that he couldn't locate the plate, and 
the catcher so alarmed for his safety that he 
rarely stopped a hall. The Count invariably 
took his base on balls. He stole second by a 
combination slide and shriek. He always slid, 
whether there was need of it or not, and yelled 
as he slid, which startled the baseman so that 
he dropped the ball nine times out of ten. He 
won third in a similar fashion. There he 
would refresh himself with a mug of beer, and 
romp home on the first ball pitched, whether 
the catcher caught it or not. The effect of this 
was most demoralizing to the other side. 

Strange to relate, the Count's effect on his 
own side was scarcely better. Nominally he 
played second base, but actually he played all 
over the field. Whenever a ball was hit to 
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the infield, the Count would cry, ** I have 
it," no matter where the ball was going, and 
this greatly annoyed the other players, who 
would become suddenly confused, and usually 
dropped the ball in consequence. 

In the fifth inning a pop fly sailed out to Paul 
Jones, at first base, and the Count, according 
to his custom, chased over from second, cry- 
ing, * * I have it, I have it, Paul I ' ' Paul 
clutched at the ball just as the Count charged 
into him, and dropped it. 

** Now see what youVe done with your in- 
fernal nonsense," cried the irate Jones. The 
Count was much crestfallen. 

** I only did it to give you greater confi- 
dence," said he. ** I should think if the nine 
knew that some one always had the ball they'd 
play more confidently." 

** I don't want any one to take the balls that 
come to fil'st but myself," said Jones, posi- 
tively. ** Of course they belong to me." 

** Surely," agreed the Count as he returned 
to his own position, ** but I think you're some- 
thing of a pig.*' 

A moment later a batter sent a high fly out 
to first. Jones circled about beneath it. The 
Count stood stock-still but cried encouragingly : 
** Bite into the onion, Towser. It's all your 
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own, you dog. Look out for the hidden twist," 
and finally, ** Good old butterfingers," as the 
ball dropped directly through Jones's hands. 
The runner started to second, and Jones threw 
the ball at the Count in a most vicious manner. 
The Count cleverly dodged, and the ball flew 
past him deep into centre field. The centre 
fielder was sitting down resting, and it took him 
so long to get up and capture the ball that the 
runner was safe at home long before it was 
fielded. 

The Lampoon short-stop was a speedy player. 
Twice he attempted to make double plays by 
throwing the ball before he had caught it, and 
each time the ensuing confusion was so great 
that the runners got safely home. Once he 
ran back after a fly, and the Count ran after 
him. ** Squash it! ** cried the Count, just as 
the ball descended. The short-stop caught it on 
his glove, juggled it, dropped it on his chest, 
recovered it, and held it up in triumph. ** I 
did! '' he called, exultantly. 

** I meant squeeze it, and you certainly did,*' 
said the Count, ** but I'd much rather you 
didn't catch anything at all than catch like that. 
Its effect on the nine's morale is simply un- 
speakable. ' ' 

The last inning the Count went in to pitch. 
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He did very well from the spectator's point 
of view. He hit the first two men, struck out 
the next, and let the fourth send a long fly to 
right field, which was captured by a man in 
plain clothes who was watching the game. 

** Out! '' proclaimed the umpire. 

* * He 's not ! ' ' cried the Crimson captain. 
** The man who caught that ball isn't on the 
team/* 

** Yes, he is,'' cried the Count. ** He's been 
on our team all this inning. ' ' 

** Then you're playing ten men," said the 
other captain. 

** Well, who said we shouldn't! There's 
such a lot of field to cover there can't be any 
harm in a few extra men. If you'd rather we 
didn't, though, I'll call him in." 

** I certainly would rather," said the indig- 
nant Crimson captain. 

The Count waved at the spectator. ** Go 
in," he cried. ** You're not wanted any more, 
but I'm much obliged for the catch." The 
man, who was somewhat embarrassed at his 
sudden notoriety, walked quickly away. The 
Count resumed operations by fielding a bunt 
and running over to first himself to tag the 
batter out, because he and the filrst baseman 
were not on speaking terms. The next man the 
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Count hit with the ball, but the next drove a 
slashing liner to short-stop. Short-stop fell 
down, but clutched the ball in his glove. The 
three men on bases started to run. The fallen 
man tossed the ball to the Count, who ran to the 
plate. The man coming in from third started to 
go back, but found the next runner close to 
third. The baseman was almost at his heels. 
** Throw the ball to me,'^ cried the baseman to 
the Count. The Count made a feint to throw, 
the runner ducked, the third baseman leaped 
forward to stop him, and all three came in a 
heap to the ground, the Count on top of the run- 
ner, pounding the ball on his back. 

The game ended then and there, with the 
score thirty-seven to eighteen in the Lorn,- 
poon^s favour. The Count thanked the um- 
pire, and, climbing on to the beer-keg, called for 
cheers for the Crimson. The courtesies thus 
observed, the Count, who was feeling very wet 
and sticky, clambered on his wheel, and rode 
with what speed he might to the Crimson office. 
He found a large sheet of paper, and printed 
the score upon it in flaming figures. This he 
posted conspicuously in the front window so 
that all the world might see and know. Then 
he made for his own room in search of a cold 
shower and a change of clothes. 
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The Crimson sanctum — whisper the word! 
— was bathed in silence at half after nine that 
night. The president of the Board sat at the 
centre-table sucking his pen, and deeply cogita- 
ting a subject for to-morrow's editorial. The 
managing editor, at his private desk, was frown- 
ing over a mass of yellow paper, deciphering 
the writing of a dozen candidates. In the cor- 
ner an ordinary editor wrote busily a summary 
of the afternoon's crew practice. Out in the 
main office two Freshmen candidates waited for 
orders and matched pennies silently. The 
great college daily was settling down to work. 

At half after nine the Count, in fresh clothes 
and redolent of satisfaction, emerged from the 
Lampoon house on Holyoke Street, and bent his 
steps down Massachusetts Avenue. He stopped 
to read the notice posted in the Crimson win- 
dow, and chuckled to himself. The notice said : 
'' Crimson-Lampoon baseball game protested. 
Serious discovery made in the ninth inning. 
The Lampoon captain a professional in dis- 
guise. Played under the name of Norris, 
though his real name is undoubtedly The 
Count.'' 

The captain entered the office, passed the two 
candidates who were matching pennies, in- 
spected the assignment board, and scribbled 
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his name on the ** dummy '' (sacred to the 
signatures of Crimson editors )y and pushed 
open the door of the sanctum. The president 
looked up. 

** Evening, Count/' said he. ** Come in and 
sit down. Suppose you noticed the poster in 
the window! '' 

The visitor nodded. ** I expected something 
like that. However, the score stands as far as 
records and bets are concerned. I had several 
foolish wagers on the outcome.*' 

** That's why you were so keen to win, is it! " 
asked the president. ** Just for a few paltry 
dollars. ' ' 

* * No, ' ' said the Count, * * for a few beautiful 
shining pieces of gold, for no sordid motives 
but that I might more hospitably greet my 
friends. Have a cigar! " 

The president took one, the managing editor 
and the ordinary editor each helped himself at 
the Count's request. The latter pushed a pile 
of books from the centre-table, and seated him- 
self there. 

* * Why does the Crimson sanctum remind one 
of a morgue! " he asked, cheerily. The others 
were lighting their cigars, and hadn't time to 
answer. ** Because there are always stiffs 
lying about," answered the Count, promptly. 
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** In some respects the morgue has the advan- 
tage, because there they lie about nothing, 
whereas here they lie about everything/' 

The managing editor's cigar was now lighted. 
He ignored the Count's remarks. 

* * When is the next comic supplement due to 
arrive! " he asked, politely. 

" If you mean the Lampoon, it's out to- 
night." 

* * Why, the last one appeared only yesterday, 
and then it was two weeks late, ' ' said the ordi- 
nary editor. 

" The Lampoon/' stated the Count, ** is 
always * out to-night. ' It doesn 't make any dif- 
ference what to-night may be, it's always out 
to-night. ' ' 

** So I've heard," said the president, ** but 
I've learned to know a great deal better. 
Count, I must write an editorial." 

** I suppose," said the Count, ** you'll write 
on something touching the deeper interests of 
the student body. The very thought is appall- 
ing, there are so many deeper interests, and 
no one but a Crimson editor ever knows what 
they really are. I sometimes ask myself, when 
I have had an overdose of Crimsonitis, so to 
speak, what is a * deeper interest! ' and I al- 
ways answer, * I don't know.' Now the Lam- 
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poon merely deals with the plainly obvious, and 
in a simple, serious style. You will probably 
write an editorial to-night on the wretched 
acoustic properties of the Foggarty Museum, 
but I shall write one to-morrow on what a 
blessing it is we can hear so little of our lec- 
tures. It is all in the point of view. You, my 
dear Jerry, drag the happy medium of life 
down to the mere material form of beef and 
beer; we of the Lampoon exalt that happy 
medium to the glorious plane of terrapin and 
fizz. Which, I ask you,'^ the Count's voice 
rose staccato, *' is the nobler! I ask you 
which! '' 

The ordinary editor leaned back in his chair 
and laughed. * ' I Ve heard of your speeches at 
the Southern Club, Count, but I never knew 
you were so eloquent. '^ 

*' It is the cause, '* said the Count, modestly, 
* * which means — but I forget what it means. 
I dare say a good word could be said for the 
Crimson — though, to be frank, IVe never 
heard it — if any one cared to take the trouble.'* 

** The Crimson is a great institution,'* be- 
gan the president, warmly. 

*' Yes, but institutions are so enervating," 
said the Count. *' That's not the word I 
want, I mean they're so uninviting because of 
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their stupendosity. No one can get near them, 
you know they're there, but you rather wish 
they'd go away. They're something like the 
sky on a rainy day. I don't suppose we could 
very well do without it, but it doesn't seem to 
interest us much. Now the Lampoon — ' ' 

** Yes! " said the managing editor. 

** Is a comfortable little sheet, with a con- 
fiding cover that nestles close up to you and 
tells you the most intimately personal of mat- 
ters. ' ' 

** Contributed exclusively by candidates," 
added the ordinary editor. 

** Partly," agreed the Count. ** And that 
reminds me why I happened to drop in. I sup- 
pose you're all fearfully busy! " 

** I must finish this crew story," said the 
ordinary editor, turning back to his work. 

*' I must decide on a subject for the ed," 
said the president, knitting his brows. 

** I must weed out this mass of copy," said 
the managing editor, wearily, adjusting the 
shade on his electric light. 

** And you never could leave the paper in 
the care of candidates, or let it get out itself! " 
suggested the Count. 

* * Never been known to, ' ' said the president, 
proudly. 
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** Candidates would make a frightful botch,'* 
put in the ordinary editor. 

** I always sit up with the paper until it's 
put to bed,'' added the managing editor, with 
the air of a stoic. 

** And if you weren't here to-night, and the 
candidates couldn't manage to get the paper 
made up, and it shouldn't appear to-morrow, 
the world would suffer irreparable loss f ' ' 

** Irreparable," said the president. ** Hor- 
rible," contributed the ordinary editor. ** It's 
not to be thought of," added the managing 
editor. 

* * Very well, ' ' said the Count, slipping down 
from the centre-table. '* We're having a 
punch in the Lampoon sanctum to-night, to cele- 
brate the victory, and I thought perhaps you'd 
like to come." 

The ordinary editor folded up his paper, and 
reached for his hat. ** I never miss a Lam- 
poon Punch, ' ' said he. 

** I've been to them before," said the presi- 
dent. ** It's very good of you to ask us. 
Count." 

The managing editor picked up the tube to 
the printing room. *' I'm going out for a little 
while," he said. *' Be back long before ten 
o'clock." 
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The three dignitaries and the Count passed 
out the front door and left the two Freshmen 
candidates in sole possession. The latter 
stopped matching pennies and engaged in a 
wrestling bout^ which ended in both of them 
falling into the gigantic waste-basket in the 
comer. 

The president of the Lampoon did his duty 
as host conspicuously well. The Crimson men 
made happy speeches, which were received with 
great applause. After that there was a con- 
siderable period of song. At one-thirty the 
Lampoon rooms were still ablaze with light, 
the Count and Paul Jones, recovered from their 
misunderstanding of the afternoon, were play- 
ing love-duets at the piano, the president of 
the Crimson was one of a ** close harmony '* 
quartet ** Bringing the Wagon Home,'* the 
ordinary editor was shooting pins out the win- 
dow through a bean-shooter, and the managing 
editor was lying on the window-seat sound 
asleep. 

The Count awoke next morning at ten, and 
found that day's Crimson lying on his bed. He 
was not as much surprised as he thought he 
should be. 

** I wonder how Jerry feels to-day,'* he said 
to himself. ** Institutions evidently don't de- 
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pend on individuals. Even with the whole staff 
absent the Crimson would undoubtedly appear, 
but we have trouble getting out the Lampoon 
with everybody there. Such it is to be an in- 
stitution ! ' ' He turned absent-mindedly to look 
at the editorial. '* And yet/' he added, ** the 
Lampoon's always * out to-night I * '* 



CHAPTER XX. 

OLD ST. ANDBEWS 

And when rio one toca watching him. 

Nor any one woa nigh, 
He made the most prodigious drives 

That fairly scraped t/ie »ky. 

— Crimbov Catchbs. 

Peteb moulded his sand-tee lovingly, set a 
golf ball fairly on top, and brushed the dirt 
from his hands. 

** A good stance, a good waggle,'* said he, 
and proceeded to address the ball with care. 
** I don't understand. Count, why it is you 
always manage to outdrive me.'' 

The Count was sitting on the sand-box, suck- 
ing a long blade of grass. He paid no heed to 
Peter's words. 

** I don't understand," began Peter — then 
he swung his driver back, and with a full sweep 
sent the ball sizzling down the green — * * how 
you manage to outdrive me. ' ' 

* * I don 't understand, Peter, ' ' said the Count, 
rising from the sand-box, ** how you manage 
to drive at all when you're thinking of some- 
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thing else. When I played at old St. An- 
drews the * pro * used to say to me, — his 
name was Willie Williamson, — * Shnre, sor, 
but whin ye dhrive ye must kape your mind 
ahint the ball/ '' 

** Was he Irish! '^ asked Peter, with inter- 
est. 

'* No,'* remarked the Count, scornfully, ** of 
course he wasn't Irish. He came from Aber- 
gavennyshire — over against Lochiel. And he 
had the finest whiskers. ^^ 

*' But his brogue! '' • 

** He had just been drinking Irish whiskey,*' 
said the Count. *' Fore! *' 

The Count drove well, surprisingly well, con- 
sidering his curious form, or lack of form, in 
the eyes of Peter. He outdrove his roommate 
every time, and it was only the latter 's care 
in his approach that evened up the match. 

Peter was away, and played again. He went 
too far to the right. ** If only,'* said he, ** one 
didn^t lose distance in wobbling out of the 
course. What was the matter then. Count! '* 

The Count was choosing a brassy from his 
bag. 

*' What was the matter, Count! '* 

** At St. Andrews,'' the latter remarked, 
' ' the summer I was there, the * pro ' used to 
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say, * Sho, chile, 'pears like to me yer doan* 
know how to stand close to de ball widout 
standin' befo* it/ *' 

** Was he coloured! *' asked Peter in sur- 
prise. 

** No, of course he wasn't. But he'd been on 
a coon-hunt all the night before." 

The Count played straight through the green, 
over the bunker, approached well to the hole. 
Peter was two strokes behind on the putting- 
green. He rimmed the cup, but the ball went 
beyond. Thereat he looked unutterable things 
at the innocent white sphere. ** Why couldn't 
you go in! " he demanded of it. 

** Willie used to say at St. Andrews," 
volunteered the Count, ** * Pardon, m'sieur, 
mais eef you ask the ball no reedles he vill tell 
to you no lies.' Caddy, give me the putter." 

The Count lay down on the green and sighted 
at the hole. 

** Was Willie French this time! " asked 
Peter in disgust. 

** No. I told you he came straight from 
Abergalochterlonie, but his great-grandmother 
had married a French refugee, and sometimes 
it cropped out in his speech." 

The Count carefully smoothed down several 
blades of grass that rose between his ball and 
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the hole, swung his club tentatively back and 
forth a number of times, and then stopped. 

** Peter, your shadow disturbs me; would 
you mind moving I ' ^ 

Peter moved away. 

The Count putted the ball too hard, and had 
to play again. The second time he struck too 
lightly, and the ball was still away. The third 
time his ball knocked Peter 's into the hole and 
left itself on the edge. The Count clutched his 
club, and drove the ball with all his might into 
the woods. 

** You infernal little devil in white paint! *' 
he howled. ** Caddy, give me a new ball.'' 

** Is that what they do at St. Andrews! *' 
asked Peter, meekly. 

** At St. Andrews,'* said the Count, ** when 
a man gets on to the green in three, and loses 
four in putting for the hole, he is forbidden to 
come into the company of ladies for a week.'' 

** What a curious rule," said Peter. 

** Because the grounds committee know that 
his language, to say the least, would not be fit." 

Peter, the Count, and the caddies, moved on 
to the next green. The Count's caddy had 
brilliant red hair, and chewed gum noisily and 
swiftly, but never proffered a remark. Once 
the Count asked him to stop chewing for a 
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moment while he played. Peter's caddy was a 
beautiful mass of freckles, dubbed by the Count 
the Milky Way, and rejoicing so in the name 
that whenever he heard it he grinned to such an 
extent that the comers of his mouth were dan- 
gerously near his ears. 

** That makes us even up with two to go,'' 
said Peter, preparing to drive. 

** Yes," answered the Count, ** and I really 
should have beaten you quite easily. When I 
played at St. Andrews last summer — ' ' 

'* No more Willie," threatened Peter. 

** I wasn't thinking of Willie," said the 
Count, haughtily. ** I was playing a round 
with the Marquis of Abergafoil, and he re- 
marked that he'd never seen a man with such 
total absence of form play so excruciatingly 
well." 

** That sounds like a female remark," ob- 
served Peter. 

** The Marquis frequently wore corsets," 
answered the Count, * * or should one say stays 1 
Caddy, which is it, corsets or stays? " 

The gum-chewing caddy grinned broadly, but 
said nothing. 

** Caddies can grin more than any other 
animals," said the Count, meditatively. ** I 
wonder if that's the way mothers know what 
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their sons are to hecomet If they grin they're 
caddies, if not — Peter, why don't you play? " 

Peter was still addressing his ball. ** How 
can I play when you talk? I want this drive to 
be particularly good so that I can beat yon — 
St. Andrews and all." 

*' Bet you dinner in town you can't," said 
the Count, quickly. 

** Done," answered Peter. He drove, and 
the ball lodged under the red flag, one hundred 
and fifty yards away. *' Corker," said the 
proud player. ** Caddy, give me the brassy. 
That was all in the follow-through." 

** I played with an Indian officer at St. An- 
drews," remarked the Count, ** who used to 
say, * 'Melican man chop he stroke half-way.' 
Contrariwise he used to tie himself in a 
knot." 

** I suppose he'd been living in Hong Kong," 
said Peter, to get ahead of the Count. 

** No, but his ball was painted with China 
white," replied the Count, sedately. ** And 
now if the Milky Way will put on his spectacles 
I'll make a record-breaking drive." 

The Count swung at his ball carefully, but 
misjudged, and baffed it up into the air. He 
looked hard at it for a moment, picked up his 
brassy, swung far back over his head, and sent 
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the white pill straight as the crow flies down 
the course. 

** How you do it I don't see,'' said Peter. 
** You look as though you were tying ribbons 
round a May-pole, and hit as though your club 
were a cricket-bat. But you certainly got it 
away.'' 

** It is queer," admitted the Count, picking 
up his clubs and trudging on. ** I hardly un- 
derstand myself how I do it. Perhaps it's Eas- 
met. I have an uncanny feeling that the ball's 
got to go just as I strike. Eeally, Peter, at St. 
Andrews they had quite a row, arguing how it 
was I could get such distance in such a careless 
way. I outdrove the Honourable Angus Bread- 
albannigan one afternoon, and he said I had no 
more knowledge of golf than a pickled her- 
ring, so the next time I shut my eyes, and 
broke — " 

" The St. Andrews record, I suppose," said 
Peter, sarcastically. 

** No, my favourite driver. Hello, here we 
are. It's your play." 

The Count played into the sand-pit, and 
descended with his niblick. On his eleventh 
trial he shot the ball out. ** It's a shame Dante 
didn't know that sand-pit," he remarked, as he 
sat on the edge and poured sand from his shoes. 
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'^ he might have added so much local colour to 
his guide to the Inferno/' 

Of course after that Peter won the hole, and 
the Milky Way showed his glee by taunting the 
Count's caddy most ungenerously. 

*' Never mind,'' said the latter 's master, 
*' little Bright Locks knows a match is never 
lost until it's won. That was Willie's pet 
motto — * Tak de last hole, ' he would say, * and 
let who wull tak de first. ' ' ' 

According to all reason Peter should have 
won the eighteenth hole also, but he didn't, for 
the Count laid him a stymie, and when he failed 
to negotiate it he rolled off the green, and took 
three to get back. He called himself all the 
unpleasant things he could think of, and said 
that he ought to be hooted off the course. When 
he had finished, the Count lay down on the 
grass and sighted, and then took two delicate 
little strokes and popped his ball in. ** I hate 
to take it so gingerly, Peter, ' ' said he, * * but as 
Willie remarked, * Croquet — ' " 

** Count, if you mention Willie to me again, 
I'll brain you," exclaimed Peter. 

** Poor Willie," said the Count, tearfully. 

* * Did he die f " asked Peter, eagerly. 

** No, but he did so love to hear himself 
talked about." 
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The men came to the decisive hole with even 
scores. Peter with care, the Count with aban- 
don, drove each his ball well down the green. 
The Count ploughed deep into the turf, and sent 
a clod flying away with his second shot, but clod 
and all he contrived to loft over the bunker. 

** The first day I played in Scotland," he 
remarked, ** I dug so many divots from the 
ground that an eminent member of Parliament 
stopped to ask if I was sowing wheat or barley. 
He's since become prime minister, I believe.'' 

Peter laid his ball beside the Count's. 
** You're away," he said, abruptly. 

** I'm not," said the Count, '^'m half an 
inch nearer the hole than you are. ' ' 

* * Not at all, ' ' retorted Peter. * * Any one can 
see you're a trifle further back." 

** Any one can't see," said the Count, ** but 
I'll match you to prove which is right." 

Peter's coin fell heads, the Count's fell heads. 
Peter said that, as usual, the Count had found 
favour with the ladies, of which sex the Divinity 
of Chance was surely one. The Count remarked 
that murder will out in the end, which seemed 
to have no bearing whatsoever upon the matter 
in hand. 

** Play, Peter," said his roommate, ** it's 
getting late." 
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'* I was just about to,'' said Peter. ** If only 
you'd stop talking for a moment." 

*' I'm not talking, because I really haven't 
anything to say." 

'^ That never makes any difference with 
you," retorted Peter. ** They're not ideas, 
they're words." 

** * Words without deeds never to heaven 
go, ' " quoted the Count, * * any more than your 
little golf ball, Peter, will ever reach this nine- 
teenth hole." 

Peter played, and nearly killed the Milky 
Way, who stood with the Count's caddy some 
twenty feet from the hole. It was an excellent 
shot. 

The Count took position with his favourite 
mashie. '* To dine or not to dine," said he, 
thoughtfully. '* One morning at St. Andrews 
I stood face to face with this very problem, 
and holed out from over sixty yards away. 
It was a stroke of a lifetime. ' ' 

** Who were you playing thenf " asked 
Peter. 

** No one," said the Count, absorbedly. ** I 
was going round alone, which was a pity, for 
I should have liked to have had a witness to the 
feat. Wonderful stroke. I wonder can I repeat 
it?" 
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The mashie fell^ the ball rose whizzing. 
** Fore! *' yelled the Count, but too late, his 
caddy tried to dodge, and received the ball in 
the middle of his back. 

The Count ran quickly forward. ** Are you 
hurt? I'm awfully sorry,'' he cried. Bright 
Locks rubbed his back slowly, the grin on his 
face spread and spread across his cheeks. 

** Speak, man," cried the Count, appalled at 
the growing grin. 

The grin stopped, and the gum chewing re- 
commenced. 

** It's nawthin'," said Bright Locks, laconi- 
cally. 

The Count sighed with relief. ** I'm not a 
murderer, after all," said he, ** though I can 
imagine what one must feel like. Well, Peter, 
how was that for a crucial shot to save the 
game? " He looked at Peter's ball twenty feet 
from the hole. * * If anything, I must be a trifle 
nearer," he added. 

The Count glanced over the putting-green, 
but could see no ball ; he looked more carefully, 
but still not a trace of the missing one could he 
find. He asked Bright Locks where he had 
stood when the ball struck him, and examined 
the spot minutely. 

** You play, Peter," he suggested at last. 
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" while I hunt.'^ Peter played to ten feet of 
the hole. 

* * I shall be down in two more, ' ' he remarked, 
gleefully. He played again, but topped the 
ball. 

The Count and his caddy made a wide circuit 
of the green, but no ball was to be seen. Then 
they looked in the hole itself, but it was empty. 
Peter and the Milky Way joined in the search, 
but minutes passed^ and the mystery was as un- 
solved as ever. The ball appeared to have 
absolutely vanished from the earth. 

*' I hate to go back and play another ball, 
Peter, ^' said his roommate, ** for that would 
give you the match. ^ ' 

Peter opined that it very probably would. 

' ' Whereas, if the ball was where it ought to 
be, I should have an excellent chance to win. 
I can't think it's absolutely disappeared," the 
Count continued, ** because that would savour 
of spooks. On the other hand, there's not a 
stone, stick, or hole where it could hide, and it 
certainly isn't to be seen." 

Peter agreed that it was not to be seen, the 
Milky Way nodded his head vigorously. Bright 
Locks continued chewing gum imperturbably. 

** Let's be reasonable," said the Count, as 
though some one had contradicted him. ^^ The 
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ball was seen to hit Bright Locks in the back, 
and that was the last that was ever seen of it. ^ * 

** We might look at Bright Locks* back,'* 
suggested Peter. 

** Bright Locks, come here,** said the Count. 
The caddy obeyed. ** Where did it hit yout ** 
The boy pointed to one side of his back. The 
Count touched the place lightly. 

** That's it,** said Bright Locks, quickly. 

** It isn't there,** said the Count. ** Stand in 
front of me. Bright Locks, while I think. The 
ball hit you in the side — let me see — it might 
have dropped — but it didn*t — or it might 
have bounced — but it wouldn*t — or it might 
have caromed off — in which case it would 
go — * * the Count thought deeply — * ' probably 
into your right-hand pocket. * * The boy put his 
hand into his loose pocket, and brought forth 
the ball. For the first time he ceased chewing. 

** By gum! ** he murmured. 

The Count looked at the ball in his caddy *s 
hand. ** That*s mine,** he said. ** Don*t you 
drop it.** 

** Well,** said Peter, ** I never heard of any- 
thing like that before.** 

** No, neither did I, even at St. Andrews,** 
replied the Count, ** although once — ** 

** Do you suppose,** interrupted Peter, ** that 
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Bright Locks hid it there on purpose? Did 
yout '' he demanded. 

" Nope,'' said the boy. '' I didn't." 

* * I believe you, ' ' answered Peter. * * No one 
with such hair could tell a lie. I'd have hated 
to win the hole in such an easy manner, Count, ' ' 
he continued. ** Now you'll only have to drop 
the ball and play." 

** Yes," said the Count, cheerily. ** It's my 
match." 

** Not at all," said Peter. ** It will take you 
three strokes from there. ' ' 

*' I've read," announced the Count, sol- 
emnly, * * that when a ball is lodged in a moving 
hazard, as, for instance, a tree, it is to be played 
from wherever the hazard moves it." He 
looked at his caddy thoughtfully. ** Bright 
Locks isn't a bunker, therefore he must be a 
hazard; moreover, he is a moving hazard be- 
cause he never stands still. Under the rules of 
the game the ball must be played from wher- 
ever the hazard moves it, therefore — Bright 
Locks, move to the hole. ' ' 

The caddy, with the ball in his hand, walked 
to the hole. 

** I might knock the ball from his hand right 
into the hole, ' ' continued the Count, * * but then 
I'd have the hole in* four, and I don't believe 
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my skill deserves that. So I'll take it in five 
by tapping it within a foot of the hole, and pop- 
ping in.*' The Count arranged his caddy's 
position, and tapped the ball from his hand with 
the putter. The ball fell some ten inches from 
the hole. The Count immediately putted it in. 

** Well,'' said Peter, ** the dinner is certainly 
on me. You ought to be a diplomat, Count. 
I don't believe one man in a hundred would ever 
have thought of that. ' ' 

** It isn't so difficult," said his roommate, 
modestly, * * when one has played for a summer 
at St. Andrews." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

IN A CAB 

There wets a sound qfrevdry by nigkL 

— Childb Harold. 

** Stbangb doings,'' murmured the Count, as 
he preceded Lyon into the dark pit of the car- 
riage, '* and likely to be worse ere morning. 
A fearful night to be alone in the world. ' * 

Lyon pressed in hurriedly and shut the door. 

'* What a relief I '' he ejaculated. 

'' Belief! '' queried the Count. '' I don't see 
any relief." 

'* I thought you and our two Dutch friends 
would never separate,'' said Lyon. ** I don't 
go to a Pop concert to blubber into the beer, I 
go to listen to sweet music. It was just our 
luck to sit at a table with two sentimental Ger- 
mans. ' ' 

'* But the fat one's beard, Lyon, surely you 

had a feeling for that ; it was all I could do to 

keep my hands off it." 

** The Wacht am Bhein was responsible, I 
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suppose/' continued Lyon. ** The Dutchman 
grew moist in the eyes and slopped over about 
the beautiful madchen of der Vaterland/' 

^* Remember the fat man's madchen," 
chuckled the Count. ' * He showed me her face 
in a locket, round and red and stupid." The 
Count went off in a confused gurgle and groan. 

" She can't have been worse than the girl 
you left behind you, Count," put in Lyon. 
** You said she had sea-green eyes and rasp- 
berry cheeks, and teeth that put the midnight 
moon to shame, and that you fought a duel for 
her when you were a student at Bonn, and left 
her sitting on a cold stone, with a lock of your 
hair in her watch." 

** So I did," said the Count, ** when I was 
a student at Bonn." 

'* That scar on your shoulder did yeoman 
service," said Lyon, *^ even if the Dutchman 
couldn't see it." 

** You wouldn't let me take off my coat," 
complained the Count. ** The thin Dutchman 
showed me a slit on his left cheek-bone he won 
at Heidelberg, and rested his head on my 
shoulder and wept, and I had to keep moving 
my stein to keep his tears out of the beer. ' ' 

* * It was very reminiscent music, ' ' said Lyon^ 
thoughtfully. 
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The Count sat up. ** If I recollect aright, 
Lyon, you told us of a little Irish lass, with 
shamrock eyes and orange hair, who lived on 
the Lake of Killamey.'' 

** I believe I did,'^ admitted Lyon. ** I 
wasn't going to let you have all the sentiment. 
You and the fat Dutchman were thick enough 
as it was.'* 

** He told me his name was Johann Strauss,'* 
cried the Count, '* and I told him mine was 
Richard Wagner, and he might call me Isidor 
for short," and the poor Count relapsed into 
his former gurgling state. All of a sudden he 
sat up and looked about him. 

" Why aren't we going? " he asked. 

Lyon looked surprised. ** That's so, we 
haven't budged," he assented. ** I wonder if 
the cabby 's dead. ' ' 

**0r shot," said the Count. ** I think 
that's far more likely." 

** I remember now," said Lyon, ** that I 
didn't see any cabby, and didn't give any ad- 
dress. ' ' 

** You couldn't give any address if you 
didn't see any cabby," objected the Count, 
* * unless perhaps you thought the horse would 
hear." 

** I'll get out and hunt him up," said Lyon, 
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and proceeded to do so. He found some trouble 
in finding him, some difficulty in getting him on 
the box, but finally announced to the Count 
that they were really under way. 

The music at the Pops had inspired the Count 
to noble things, for he sang in a low and pas- 
sionate voice all the songs he knew, and many 
of which he had only a very vague smatter- 
ing. 

** I suppose, '' he remarked in an interval of 
music, ** the melodies flood from this hackney 
coach like oil from a — like oil from a — ' * 

*^ Oil well,'^ added Lyon. 

** No,^' said the Count, dubiously, ** it's 
much more euphonious than that. Like oil from 
a hackney coach. Lyon, do you see any night- 
hawks? ^* 

** No,'* said Lyon, ** not a hawk.'' 

** That's just our luck," muttered the Count. 
** If we were in Paris we'd pass a night-hawk 
a minute, but because it's Commonwealth 
Avenue there's nothing but policemen and re- 
spectable middle-aged men." 

** There are nurse-maids," said Lyon, ** in 
the daytime." 

** But even a nurse-maid," objected the 
Count, ** isn't romantic. Except, perhaps, to 
a policeman." He stuck his head out the win- 
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dow. ** Lyon, there isn^t a blessed thing to be 



seen/* 



** What do you want to be seen? '* 

** I should like/* said the Count, stretching 
his legs on the seat in front, ' ' to pass a hawk- 
faced desperado every block, a boisterous 
night-reveller now and then, and a band of cut- 
throat, wild-eyed peasants once in awhile. 
The security of our cab would be more evident 
then. As it is, we are secure against nothing, 
because there is nothing to be secure against. 
That seems to be a rule of life, when one wishes 
an adventure one invariably finds oneself on 
Commonwealth Avenue, and I defy any one to 
prove Commonwealth Avenue exciting.** The 
Count *s voice rose almost to a shriek. 

** There are worse,** Lyon answered, plac- 
idly. ** It might be Beacon Street.** 

The Count paid no attention to this remark. 
** I ask you,** he demanded, in shrill staccato 
tones, ** I ask you, could anything happen on 
the Avenue? ** 

A policeman on the comer looked inquiringly 
at the cab. 

** Stop, driver,** said the Count, ** while I 
ask the officer,** but the window being shut the 
driver jogged steadily on. 

The Count was indignant for half a second, 
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then somnolent, then he began to burble oper- 
atic gems. He sang * * On Yonder Bock Eeclin- 
ing ^^ so sweetly that Lyon said it made him 
want to get out and lie on the curbstone. 

** The beer has got into our musical works 
and oiled them up a bit,** commented the Count. 
** I don*t ever remember to have sung so well. 
Try your voice, Lyon, and see.** 

Lyon also found his voice singularly flexible, 
and expressed his regret that there were not 
more persons present to enjoy it. He pro- 
posed stopping at the Somerset and singing 
in the dining-room, but the Count said he had 
much rather be an Italian, and sing out-of- 
doors. Finally the pair hit ** The Wearing of 
the Green ** in such delicious harmony that 
Lyon insisted that the cabby, who he was confi- 
dent hailed from Erin, should hear them at it, 
so he attempted to wave his hand through the 
door, but unfortunately hit the window with 
such force that he shattered it completely. 
Thereupon the angry jehu jumped down from 
the box and demanded the immediate payment 
of four dollars for broken window-glass. 

** Four dollars for one poor little window- 
pane? ** asked the Count, incredulously. 

The jehu said it cost as much to put in one 
new window-pane as two (which was palpably 
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absurd), but he was very much excited, and 
didn^t weigh his words. 

** AU right,'' said the Count, '' VVl take two,'' 
and he put his fist through the window on his 
side. 

Thereat the jehu lost his temper completely, 
and threatened to have them both arrested, but 
the Count, in a very superior manner, handed 
him a bill, and told him to go back to his seat, 
and run along. 

** It's much nicer having no windows, any- 
way, ' ' the Count remarked. * * It lets the beau- 
tiful warm night in, and our voices out, and it 
probably pleases the people we pass on the 
street. ' ' 

* ' I 'm not thinking of them, ' ' said Lyon. * * I 
can only think of the words when I sing. ' ' 

When they came to the Harvard Bridge they 
stopped the cab and got out and sang * * Claire 
de la Lune " to a pale crescent in the sky. 
Lyon didn't know the words very well, but the 
Count sang loud and clear, and impressed sev- 
eral wayfarers so much that they stopped to 
listen. 

Lyon offered the cabman a dollar for his seat 
on the box, but the driver refused, so they had 
to climb back into the ** Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta," as the Count called the cab, and the 
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darkness had such an effect upon him that he 
tried to invent a new ** Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab/^ 

** We might each open an artery,'* he sug- 
gested, * * and trail blood over the cushions and 
floor, and I '11 stick my pocketknif e into the roof, 
and we'll scribble a few words on the back of 
an envelope and leave it for a clue. * False 
or true, I love you.' How's that, Lyon? " 

* * It sounds more like a valentine, ' ' objected 
Lyon. ** And we really ought to have a body 
fouBd or they wouldn't be apt to think it was a 
murder. ' ' 

** True," said the Count, ** they wouldn't. 
But I don 't know of any body they could find. ' ' 

** There's the cabby," suggested Lyon. 
** We might each crawl out on our side of the 
carriage and seize him from behind. Then we 
could gag and bind him and leave him for dead 
here on the seat." 

** Would he really be dead? " asked the 
Count, in a slightly horrified whisper. 

** That depends," answered Lyon, ** on how 
far you would want to go." 

* * I should like, ' ' said the Count, * * to go the 
whole way, but I shouldn't dare. It seems very 
squeamish of me, doesn't it, when he's only a 
cabby? " 
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** He may have a family at home,** suggested 
Lyon. 

** That does make a difference, of course. If 
he were only a bachelor I shouldn't have a 
scruple. We could kill him in a nice artistic 
manner, and leave little bits of paper strewn 
about, and a woman's picture, and perhaps a 
bunch of flowers.'' 

'' What's that for? " 

** Tor the scent," said the Count, and pro- 
ceeded to chuckle and gurgle to himself for a 
considerable time. 

When the carriage reached the parting of 
Mount Auburn Street from Massachusetts 
Avenue, the Count stuck his head out of the 
window and directed the driver to take the 
former highway. The carriage continued 
straight ahead as though no orders had been 
given. The Count cried again and again, but 
the driver appeared to pay no heed. 

** You bellow out your window, Lyon," sug- 
gested the Count, finally, * * he may be deaf in 
his off ear. ' ' 

Lyon called, but without effect. Then they 
both shouted together, but the horse continued 
his former unchecked course. 

** Do you suppose," asked the^Count, sinking 
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back on his seat, ** he can have overheard our 
plotting, and have died of fright? *' 

** If he keeps on like this we^l soon be past 
Harvard Square,'* sjiid Lyon. 

* * Do you imagine, * * asked the Count, in awed 
whispers, ** that he's been done to death on 
the way out? '' 

** I can't see," said Lyon, ** what object he 
can have in kidnapping us. ' ' 

The Count went off in one of his prolonged 
gurgles. When he came out of it he remarked : 
** I'd jump from the carriage if I hadn't been 
taught never to jump from a runaway." 

** It's hardly a runaway," observed Lyon, 
which was quite true, as the horse had fallen 
into a slow trot. 

** The principle's the same," replied the 
Count, shortly. He struck a match and exam- 
ined the carriage interior with care. 

** I should feel freer, Lyon, if we were 
riding on the top; to be sure, it's slippery up 
there, but there's more air and light." 

** I drove a cab standing on top through 
Washington Street the night of the Yale 
game," remarked Lyon. 

** I saw you," observed the Count, ** and 
wondered why you didn't drive it standing on 
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your head. You couldn't have driven wob- 
blier/' 

* * I could, ' ' said Lyon. 

* * Perhaps, ' ' agreed the Count. * * But I feel 
it is time for action. We're going up Garden 
Street now, if I mistake not." 

** Suppose," suggested Lyon, ** you crawl 
out your window and I out mine, and we get on 
the roof and take him unawares." 

** We'd best be prepared for action," said 
the Count, and he cut off the window-straps 
with his knife and knotted them together. 

With infinite care Lyon put his foot on the 
window-sill and pulled himself to the roof. The 
Count followed suit. From this point of van- 
tage they could see the driver nodding his head 
and the reins slack in his hands. 

** He must be dead," said the Count. 

** Or drugged," suggested Lyon. 

** His head bobs horribly," said the Count, 
* * just as it does in books. ' ' 

** There's a bottle in his right-hand pocket," 
said Lyon, peering over the edge. 

** Arsenic," muttered the Count. 

** Whiskey," suggested Lyon. 

** You take one end of the strap, and I'll 
take the other, and we'll bind him fast," said 
the Count. 
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A moment later the cabman was jerked vio- 
lently backwards, and his eyes suddenly opened. 

* * Hold on there ! ^ ^ he cried. 

Lyon shot into his lap and seized the reins. 
** Why are you taking us out to North Cam- 
bridge? '* he demanded. ** You^re not fit to 
drive a goat.^* 

** I haven't slept for a week/' grumbled the 
cabman, * * and I just dropped off. ' ' 

The Count pulled the strap very tightly under 
the man's arms and tied it to the rail on top. 
He leaned close to the cabby's ear. 

** You're a villain," he hissed, shrilly. 

The man started violently. 

* * What 's more, you tried to abduct us — two 
innocent young things without a father's care 
— if you hold your tongue till we get back to 
the Square, we '11 let you off, otherwise — ' ' the 
Count made a gurgle, expressive of deep an- 
guish. 

Lyon turned the carriage so skilfully that 
had the cabby not been strapped he must have 
fallen off, and the Count had hard work to stick 
on the slippery roof. After that the Count 
rested his legs over Lyon's shoulders, in order 
to hold him in, and so they drove back to the 
Square. They met a few night-revellers, but 
paid them no heed, and were soon at the door of 
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Randolph. The Count slid lightly from his 
perch. Lyon untied the cabman and paid him 
his fare. 

** You don^t deserve this, of course,*' he told 
him, * * but for the sake of your suffering fam- 
ily — '* He stared after the fast disappearing 
carriage, and then turned to his friend. 

The Count was chuckling happily to himself. 
** Suppose, after all, the man was only a bache- 
lor,** he said, ** and we might have left him 
gagged and bound to a tree in Arlington 
Heights 1** 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUB 

Speak not to me cf Lower Man; I know the place fall well, 

— Old Plat. 

* * Name the exact dimensioiis of the Pyramid 
of Cheops,^* read the eighth question^ and all 
the Count could think of was, * * If a bottle and 
a cork cost a dollar five, what did the cork 
cost? ** 

Duggleby Dukes, three benches in front, was 
writing so fast that it seemed very evident that 
he had nothing to say, Giles, farther to the 
right, was sucking his pen and looking very 
foolish, but then, thought the Count, Giles al- 
ways does look foolish, so there *s nothing new 
in that. Bows and rows of earnest backs con- 
fronted the Count's eyes, and the impression 
was suddenly borne in upon him that all those 
other hundred brains were probably stewing 
over the same frivolous Fine Arts conundrums 
as was his. 

** The exact dimensions of the Pyramid of 
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Cheops,'' re-read the Count, and he made a 
large figure eight in his examination-book. 
** It's the word * exact ' that puzzles me," 
thought he. ^^ I might safely hazard a guess 
at the dimensions, I might shut my eyes and 
write figures in the air, I might even ' flip a 
Louis,' as a great Frenchman once said, and 
the chances are ten to one I'd be wrong, but 
still there is the one, whereas the chances I 
guess the * exact ' dimensions are far too in- 
finitesimal for consideration." 

Giles looked over at the Count with a sickly 
grin. The Count made a figure of eight with 
his fingers, but Giles only smiled more stupidly, 
and the Count was cast back on his own imagi- 
nation. 

** If a bottle and a cork," said the Count, 
half -aloud, * * cost a dollar five — ' ' 

The man in front of him turned about and 
frowned. He wore his hair a la Pompadour, 
and his collar and tie were both extremely 
shiny. 

** Sh-sh-shish, " he said, reprovingly. 

The Count was somewhat taken by surprise. 
** Sh-sh-shish yourself," he rejoined. ** I pre- 
sume I have a right to think if I choose." 

** Sh-sh-shish," repeated the other, and the 
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Count observed that the man had entirely for- 
gotten to shave that morning. 

** I wish I could stick a pin in my shoe and 
boot it into him/^ thought the Count. ** I 
wonder — no, I don't believe I'd better — this 
isn't school, after all." So he comforted him- 
self with leaning very far forward, and saying 
in a loud and buzzing tone : * * I beg your par- 
don, my good man. ' ' 

It was quite loud enough for the nearest 
proctor to hear, and he immediately descended 
and asked the Count what all the trouble might 
be about. The Count looked vaguely at him 
with his large blue eyes, and said it might be 
about anything, but it wasn't. He had been 
disturbed in thought by an insistent buzzing 
noise, not unlike the sound of a mad bluebottle 

fly. 

The proctor looked at the man in front, who 
had gone very red of a sudden, and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. * * A little less noise hereafter, 
please," said the proctor, ** it disturbs the 
work of other students." With that he re- 
sumed his former stroll. 

** Cost a dollar five," continued the Count, 
aloud, quite as though nothing had happened, 
*' what did the cork cost? Why, it cost one 
dollar five minus the cost of the bottle," and he 
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proceeded to write busily in his examination- 
book as though he had found an answer. 

** The exact dimensions of the Pyramid of 
Cheops/' he wrote in a large round hand, and 
then stopped, ** are,'* he continued, then 
crossed that out and wrote " were,'' then 
crossed that out and wrote ^^ are said to have 
been — " 

** What the deuce are they said to have 
been? " he pondered. ** It seems to me I must 
have known that once. IVe been to seminars 
enough, surely some one must have told me. I 
can't think of any dimensions except those of 
a tennis-court, and I'm not very sure of them. 
Why should one have to know dimensions? It's 
a part of this stupid system of education. The 
dimensions of Cheops won't do me a particle 
of good, unless perhaps I should be an archi- 
tect, and build one like it, and the chances of 
that are exactly nil in a billion." 

The Count looked up and caught the eye of a 
friend. He smiled affably and took out his 
watch, then shook his head. No, it was decid- 
edly too early to leave yet, such a feat was sure 
to be counted against him. 

" I wish I could smoke," he thought. ** At 
Princeton I believe they have the honour sys- 
tem, and every one smokes in exams. I think 
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I might manage to squeeze ont those awful 
dunensions if only I had a chance at a cigar- 
ette/' 

He felt in his pocket, and pulled out a cigar- 
ette-case. His left-hand neighbour eyed him 
suspiciously. 

** Oh, it's only a few cigarettes,'' said the 
Count, pleasantly. ** It couldn't help you in 
the slightest." He felt in his pockets for 
matches, but found none. 

The man in front with the stubby beard sat 
up straight, threw his arms over his head, and 
yawned. * * He 's really coming to life, ' ' thought 
the Count. ** I suppose he's answered every 
question, and each exactly right. I wonder if 
he smokes. I beg pardon," he said aloud, ^^ but 
have you such a thing as a match? " 

The man addressed turned vehemently about. 

" A match? " he chortled. 

** Yes," said the Count, and was about to 
continue when the proctor bore down upon 
him. 

** What's the matter now? " he demanded 
of the man with the beard. 

* * He asked me for a match, ' ' said the other, 
jerking his thumb at the Count. 

The Count glanced at the table in front of 
him and spied his ink-well. 
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** A fly got into the mk,'* he explained, ** and 
I haven't anything to fish him out with. I 
didn't like to leave him there, you know, and 
besides, it would make my writing look too 
squdgy. I was about to give the dimensions of 
the pyramid, which are, as you doubtless 
know — "he looked at the man in front of him 
— ** oh, don't you know? Well, then, I cer- 
tainly sha'n't tell." 

** Here," interrupted the proctor, ** take 
another ink-well." He handed the Count one. 
** And I wish," he added to the man in front, 
** you wouldn't turn about so much. There's 
no need of all this talking going on. ' ' 

The room relapsed into silence save for the 
busy scratching of pens. ** Exact dimensions 
of Cheops, ' ' pondered the Count, sadly. * * The 
thought method can't help me a bit, I might 
think of cones and obloids and tabloids and 
Amenoteps and Eameses for ever and a day, 
and I wouldn 't come any nearer to those dimen- 
sions than to a poor little Egyptian deity ' ' — 
he looked sadly at the cigarette — ** and I can't 
even smoke that. I wonder could I write 
figures and then blur them with my thumb, 
that works when you're not sure if it's an e 
or an i you want." He tried the scheme on the 
desk, but the smudge was too self-evident. 
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Then he turned over the leaves of his examina- 
tipn-book. He was tempted to skim briefly 
here and there and see what he had written. 
** Good stuff, '^ he muttered, ** the gentle art 
of drool at its best. I particularly like my an- 
swer to number three; describe the influence 
of Greek art upon the home-life of the Athe- 
nians; the answer's remarkably pellucid and 
as stimulating as a cocktail. * The home-life of 
the Athenians was beautiful because their art 
was beautiful, a striking example of the maxim 
mens sana in corpore sano. This is indubitable 
logic. Witness the fact that in the dark ages, 
when there was no art, there was no home-life ; 
witness conditions to-day in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, in these places where traces of art yet 
linger, rude forms of domesticity are still to be 
uncovered, whereas in the modern Babylon, 
that Golgotha of the West ' — whatever that 
means — ' domestic happiness and beauty have 
long since passed away. ' A happy thought, the 
instructor who reads this book is gently but 
firmly drawn away from Athens and Greek art 
to modem cities, he is certain to worship Bos- 
ton and detest New York, the cynicism of my 
remarks will probably appeal to him, and so 
my answer will be well received. I might allure 
him farther by asking a few questions, such as^ 
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* When has New York produced a single happy 
thought! ' or * Is not even that monstrosity 
known as the Boston Public Library indicative 
of something f ' and let him write the answers 
on a postal-card. And so with the rest. Praxi- 
teles comes in for seven pages of sweet and 
sappy sawdust, the Elgin Marbles are handled 
masterfully from every point of view but that 
of knowledge. Ah," and the Count sighed, 
^' I feel that it is an excellent book except for 
question eight, and I can't for the world see 
how to side-step that answer." 

Time was passing, men were closing their 
books, putting away their watches, and hand- 
ing the fruit of their labours to the officer in 
charge. Peter passed, and whispered, * * Hurry 
up. Count, I'll wait for you outside," Duggleby 
Dukes turned on his way to the door and waved 
his hand at his friend, but couldn't bring even 
a smile to his face. 

** It must be hunger," thought the Count. 

* * I feel quite hollow in my brain." He found a 
piece of chocolate in his pocket and nibbled at 
it. This seemed to cheer him somewhat. 

* * I feel quite hollow in my brain." He found a 
fully, *^ make an attempt to go mad. They 
couldn't expect a madman to remember the di- 
mensions of the pyramid, although, on the other 
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handy it is just such absurd facts he would prob- 
ably be most apt to remember. I might roll off 
my seat to the floor, and when the proctor came 
foam at the mouth. I have heard of men doing 
that in the Law School/' He made several 
horrible faces and stuck his tongue tentatively 
out of his mouth. A neighbour watched him 
with such interest that the Count decided he 
must be worth looking at, so he used the back 
of his watch as a mirror. He practised drop- 
ping his head first on one shoulder, then on the 
other, and making hideous faces at himself. 
His neighbour grew so concerned that he laid 
down his pen and made as though to leave the 
place. Finally the Count discovered himself 
to be so thoroughly absurd that he broke into a 
loud laugh. 

^ * Idiot ! ' ' growled the man in front, evi- 
dently referring to the Count. 

Instead of being delighted at the conclusion 
reached by his neighbour, the Count was much 
put out. * * No, ' ' he said to himself, * ^ decidedly 
I shall not make myself a Roman holiday for 
daws to peck at. I had rather resign from the 
course." 

A few minutes later, having carefully dipped 
his pen many times in the ink, the Count erased 
the first line of his answer to number eight, and 
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wrote in a beautiful hand, ** The exact dimen- 
sions of the Pyramid of Cheops have never been 
absolutely settled. Mathematicians have long 
disputed the figures. In the time of Thotmes 
they may have been accurate, but ages and the 
deposits of the desert sands have cast doubts, 
veracious doubts, upon their present accuracy. 
The French Government intends shortly to send 
a special commission to investigate; until then 
these figures are all we have as guides. '* He 
carefully read what he had written. ** If the 
examiner has a bad headache he may be fooled 
into thinking he's read the figures there, but 
it will have to be an awfully bad headache.'' 

The Count sat up straight and yawned. Just 
then a large white spider dropped in slow jerks 
from a beam overhead, and hung half-way be- 
tween the Count 's face and the head of the man 
in front. The spider swung lightly to and 
fro. This gentle rocking appeared to fascinate 
the Count. He blew a soft breath, and the 
spider swung close to the other man's head. 
He blew a trifle harder, and the spider almost 
touched the other man's collar. He blew a 
third time, and the man turned angrily around. 

*^ What the devil are you doing f " he de- 
manded. 
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'^ Sh-sh-shish, ' ' said the Count, ** not so 
loud/' 

** Stop blowing down my neck,'' said the 
other, angrily. 

^* I wasn't," said the Count. ** I was simply 
breathing. ' ' 

" Don't breathe so hard, then. I can't think 
what I'm writing." 

^* I have to breathe as I can, don't It " de- 
manded the Count. '' If I didn't I'd suffo- 
cate. ' ' 

*^ Oh, suffering — " began the other. 

*^ No, suffo-cate," said the Count. ** K-a-t-e, 
a girl's name; and here comes the proctor to 
make you be still." 

The proctor glanced angrily at both men. 
^^ If you don't stop talking," said he, ^* I'll 
have to take your books now. ' ' 

** This man objects to my breathing," ex- 
plained the Count, stiffly. " He's most unrea- 
sonable. ' ' 

^* He's blowing down my neck," said the 
other. 

The Count laughed hilariously. ** What do 
you think of that? Why should I want to blow 
down his neckf I'd take the neck of a friend 
to do such things to if I wanted to do them at 
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all, wouldn't It Besides, I never heard of any 
one doing such a thing.'' 

** Neither did I," said the proctor. ** Mr. 
Jones, youVe made noise enough already. If I 
have to come over here again I'll ask you to 
leave. ' ' 

Mr. Jones flushed a dull red, and turned 
sulkily away. The Count looked at his watch, 
and saw there was only ten minutes' time. 
^a'U stick it out," said he. 

A moment later the spider that had caused 
the trouble reappeared. This time he was 
crawling over the collar of Jones. The Count 
eyed him with fascination. From the collar 
the insect crawled to Jones's hair. 

** Shall I tell himt " pondered the Count* 
** No, better the spider for Jones than the 
proctor for me." He watched the spider wan- 
der over the man's head and descend to his 
neck. He was edging in under his collar. The 
Count took his pen and made dabs at the crea- 
ture. The spider crawled down, and disap- 
peared under the collar. 

** Ugh! " said the Count, ** I must," and he 
jabbed his pen down Jones's neck. 

Jones gave a yell and jumped up, the 
Count's pen stuck in his neck. 

** What in thunderation — " he exclaimed. 
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*^ A spider's crawling down your back,*' said 
the Count. 

Jones seized the Count's pen and flung it at 
him. ** What do I caret " he cried. ** If I 
flunk this exam it's your fault. I won't sit here 
a minute longer! " 

The proctor appeared. ** I must ask for 
your book, Mr. Jones, ' ' said he. 

* ^ There it is I " cried Jones, flinging it on 
the desk. * * Breathing and spiders, indeed I 
It's my opinion that man isn't in a fit condition 
to be in an examination room." 

The Count smiled. ** It really was a spider," 
said he. ^ * A fat white one, and I only did what 
I'd want another man to do to me." 

* * You jabbed a hole in my neck, ' ' said Jones, 
rubbing the injured place, ** and I can't feel 
the ghost of a bug." 

** Take off your coat and see," said the 
Count. 
Jones stripped off his jacket. 
** Your collar," commanded the Count. 

* * Gtentlemen I ' ' stormed the proctor. 

** There!" cried the Count, triumphantly, 
as he held up a tiny speck to the eyes of Jones. 

*^ Gentlemen! " repeated the proctor. 

** There," said the Count to the officer in 
charge. ** Who was telling the truth! " 
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* * One minute more I '* called a voice from the 
desk. 

** Thunderation I '^ The Count dropped in 
his seat, seized his pen, struck out his answer 
to number eight. He turned to the last page in 
his book. 

^^ I overlooked question eight by mistake/' 
he wrote rapidly. * * No time to answer it now. 
The proctor is still wrangling with the man in 
front — I can^t think — Cheops was — '^ 

** Timers up! '' came the stentorian voice 
from the desk. 

** Thank Heaven! *' ejaculated the Count, 
and he blurred his writing with a blotter, that 
there might be no mistake of his haste. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE YALE BASEBALL GAME 

. Soldier^B Field i8 all agog^ 
WhaX^B the maUer^ brother 9 
Two bdU teame are raising Cain, 
Trouncing one another. 

— Cbimsok Catchbb. 

The Count played a long, ear-splitting 
** tally-ho *' upon his old battered comet, and 
danced a clog to the tune of an Irish jig he had 
heard at the theatre the night before, and yet 
neither of these performances struck Peter as 
really cheerful. A dreadful thought had been 
growing in Peter's brain. At first blush it 
seemed impossible, but as Peter confided to 
Giles one evening, after several blushes it be- 
came almost reality. That was the view Giles 
took of it also, and the two of them whispered 
a hint of their suspicions to several men at the 
club, with a great deal of head-shaking and 
sighing, and with the result that his friends 
eyed the Count askance, and hushed their loud 

voices when he came near, avoided talking of 
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girls, and generally acted as thangh he were 
an object of their profoundest sympathy. 
** Poor Count, *' they seemed to say, ** poor, 
mihappy Count.'* 

The object of their concern took no notice 
of it, and went on his own deUghtful way. 
Nevertheless, it was a fact that he spent quite 
a number of evenings in pleasant converse at a 
certain house on Beacon Street, had taken the 
air of the Avenue on more than one fair Sunday 
afternoon in the company of a certain member 
of the fairer sex, had contrived to spend his 
Easter holidays at Lakewood, where he had 
golfed in twoson^e matches prodigiously, air 
though he said he abhorred the game, and 
finally had more than once purchased grand- 
stand seats for baseball games on Soldier's 
Field. Peter knew all this, and Peter was no 
fool. Therefore, Peter thought he detected a 
certain lack of spontaneity in the Count's cor- 
net and clog performance. 

The Count put down the comet and went to 
the window. It was a June night, and the 
moon, three-quarters full, was slowly scaling 
the sky. The windows were all open, and lean- 
ing out the Count could glance down the vista 
of Mount Auburn Street and spy the stars peep- 
ing between the trees. 
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** ^ In such a night/ '' he quoted, ** ^ did 
Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew.' Peter, 
it is a glorious night. ' ' 

** Yes,'' agreed Peter, looking up from his 
novel, ** it's a very fair sort of a night." 

** * In such a night,' " continued the Count, 
* * * did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well- ' 
Peter, I can see the woman in the moon dis- 
tinctly." 

Peter looked at the tip of his cigar and said 
nothing. 

*^ In such a night did I, the Count, attend 
the Senior spread," and the speaker turned 
from the evening world, and sat down on the 
window-seat. *^ Peter, are you going to the 
dancef " 

" Yes, of course I am." 

* * And of course I am also, although I believe 
the things we do * of course ' are usually the 
most foolish we could do. It would be better if 
I could sit here all evening, thrumming on the 
piano when I pleased, leaning out the window 
and watching the moon when I felt so inclined, 
with my pipe and a few wayward flying things 
called moths to keep me company. Instead of 
that we are going into a riot of lights and noise 
and dancing, to wilt our collars and bespoil our 
gloves." The Count picked up the comet and 
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stood in front of the long mirror. He executed 
a flourish of notes. ** I look well playing the 
cornet. Distended cheeks give me the appear- 
ance of one of those Italian cherubs." 

*^ You make a hideous racket," observed his 
roommate. 

The Count laid the cornet on the mantel, and 
slowly filled his pipe. 

** * So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world,' " he mused. ** The game this after- 
noon was a great success, one of the best Yale 
games I have ever seen." 

Peter put down his book. ^ * I saw you up in 
the grandstand doing * high life.' You looked 
very superior. ' ' 

** Yes, I took a girl to the game. I don't 
ordinarily believe in taking girls, because they 
don't understand the fine points, and want to 
talk at the most crucial moments. This one 
does understand, however; I told her she'd 
make a perfect baseball player's wife." 

'' What did she say to that! " 

The Count lighted his pipe, leaned back 
against the mantel, and surveyed his friend 
calmly for a moment. 

^ * She wrinkled the tip of her nose in my face 
in a most annoying way she has, and said, 
* Wouldn't I make any one else a perfect wifet ' 
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I couldn't think of a smgle thmg to answer, so 
I studied the seams in my gloves, but she kept 
on looking at me, and I knew she was secretly 
wrinkling the tip of her nose, and I couldn't 
stand that, so I said, abruptly, * Woman, but I 
should like to box your ears I ' She laughed in 
a funny way she has for a second, and said, 
* I'll let you do it, Roger, when we're safe at 
home. It was perfectly horrid of me to say 
what I did, and I take it back.' " 

^^ I don't see anything very remarkable in 
that," commented Peter. ^* I dare say she 
would make any one a good wife — but me." 

** You're so literal, Peter," sighed the Count, 
** it wasn't that she meant. It was a sort of a 
taunt or jibe she wished to convey, perhaps an 
infinitesimal joke at my expense." 

'' Oh," said Peter, '' I didn't see that at all." 

" No," rejoined the Count, ** I didn't sup- 
pose you would." 

Peter relapsed into silence. 

^* We walked over the bridge to the field," 
continued the Count, * * and stopped to watch a 
couple of scratch eights try to swamp them- 
selves in the river. Why is it that men always 
go suddenly awkward when they try to get in 
a shell! These men did, anyway, but finally 
they got off, and I suggested to Lady Bird that 
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we drop pebbles on their heads as they rowed 
under the bridge. She said she wouldn't do it, 
it was taking a mean advantage of a man when 
he was down, and then she was afraid some- 
body might see her. 

** When we finally got to the field the game 
had just begun, so we had to scurry to our 
seats, and when we found the seats somebody 
else was in them, and we had to talk over a lot 
of people's heads, and finally get an usher to 
straighten it out/' 

** It must have been generally unpleasant," 
said Peter. 

* ^ No. It was generally interesting. Besides, 
it gave me a chance to show how I could act 
under adverse circumstances, and that's always 
something. When I saw there was going to be 
an interruption to our happy progress I com- 
menced to smile, and kept on smiling untU we 
were seated and had bowed to every one we 
knew. I thought Lady Bird noticed my good 
humour, so I decided to make the most of it, and 
told her I was just like that on a desert isle. ' ' 

** Then you missed Barney's beautiful home 
runt " 

" No. We were safely seated then, and the 
moment I heard the crack I leaped to my feet, 
and split a pair of very tight new gloves, and 
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danced a cancan with the man in front of 
me/' 

** Who was het *' inquired Peter. 

** I only know he was an old grad back for 
Class Day, and he told me the same thing had 
happened at his own Yale ball game. We got 
very chummy over it." 

*^ And what did the girl do all this timet " 

The Count thought. ** She was very nice 
about it, and smiled, and said men were so 
funny when they went to games, and if I'd 
bring the gloves down with me to Marblehead 
she'd mend them.*' 

** There's a great future for Barney," com- 
mented Peter. 

*^ That's just what I told Lady Bird, and it 
turned out she knew his sister — belonged to 
the same sewing-circle, and all that sort of 
thing — and she had heard lots of nice things 
about him, and told me all of them she could 
remember. ' ' 

** Were they interesting! " 

** Well, one can't exactly grow pale in the 
face over a Freshman, Peter, and so I'm afraid 
I was a trifle damp." 

" What did you think of that rotten decision 
in the second inning! " asked the Count's 
roommate. 
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** That caused some little trouble. The old 
grad and I said rather unpleasant things, and 
Lady Bird didn't like them, for she whispered 
to me that grown men oughtn't to be so child- 
ish.'' 

* * I swore long and loud, ' ' admitted Peter. 

** I imagined so," said the Count. ** You 
are distinctly childish." 

There was a considerable pause. ** One of 
the most curious things I've ever noticed," the 
Count resumed, ** was the prevalence of en- 
gaged couples at that game. We counted over 
a dozen of them in our neighbourhood." 

** Yes," agreed Peter, ** the disease does 
seem to be striking in. ' ' 

** Lady Bird called my attention to it early, 
and passed a few remarks on how much more 
interested the engaged men were in the game 
than in their sweethearts, and I said I wasn't, 
and then she said I wasn't engaged." 

** Eather neat," said Peter. 

** But I told her that wouldn't make a parti- 
cle of difference, and that if I were engaged to 
some sweet maid I wouldn't really care who 
won — that is, I wouldn't get really sore 
about it." 

'' Yes? " 

** And she asked if I wouldn't care whether 
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Harvard or Yale won if I were engaged at that 
particular moment. I said, ' Just you try me 
and see.' ** 

'' Yes,'' said Peter. '' More." 

*' Oh; " the Count flushed. '' There wasn't 
any more. She said she couldn't put my patriot- 
ism to such a proof, it wouldn't be fair, and so 
forth, so I had to back water and amble away 
as best I could. ' ' 

' ' It all reminds me of a childish sport called 
* Still pas, no more moving,' " commented 
Peter. ' ' It 's like bluffing without being called. 
You couldn't have seen very much of the 
game. ' ' 

' ' Yes, I did, for * the old grad in front 
wouldn't let me alone. He wanted to know the 
name of each man as he came to the bat, and 
my opinion of balls and strikes, and always de- 
bated close decisions with much heat, and had 
parallel instances for everything that hap- 
pened. I don't think Lady Bird cared for him 
at all. He seemed to disregard her, and im- 
plied that big games weren't quite the places 
for girls. There was too much at stake." 

** No more they are," said Peter. ** I've 
never taken a girl to a game in my life. ' ' 

*' I know, Peter, but then you are a trifle 
uncouth." 
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** And never shall,'' finished the other, stub- 
bornly. 

** I hope you will,'' said the Count, ** for in 
defeat it 's a stimulus to have somebody to cheer 
you up, and in victory it's also very pleasant." 

** I don't go to games to be defeated." 

** Spoken like a perfect hero, Peter, and I 
hope you never may. Still, the feminine influ- 
ence is something." 

** Fiddlesticks I When I'm a grad I'll be a 
grad, and not merely somebody's lover." 

** Even if you were somebody's lover you 
couldn't help being a grad, you know. Once a 
grad, always a grad, there's no getting about 
that. But you may also be somebody's hus- 
band." 

''No," said Peter, firmly, '' I shall not." 

'' I thought you'd say that for the sake of 
argument. However, I contrived to-day to do 
two things, and enjoyed them both. Once, 
when Sammy made that two-base hit and tied 
the score, I pounded so hard on the old grad's 
hat that I dented it, but he only laughed and 
said it didn't matter. I offered him mine in 
exchange, but he declined. Oh, we had a very 
pleasant time of it." 

'* The game was terribly close, wasn't itt " 
asked Peter. 
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** It certainly was. Four to three isn't much 
of a lead, and when the Elis got two men on 
bases in the ninth and came to the top of their 
batting list, I felt distinctly clammy. Then 
when I heard that awful crack of the bat against 
the ball, and saw the runners leap off, I simply 
passed away with horrid fear. Fritz in left 
field surely is a wonder ; I believe I closed my 
eyes for fear of seeing those winning runs 
come in, and when I opened them there was 
Fritz leaping in the air with th^e ball stuck fast 
in his hand. ' ' 

* ' It was wonderful, ' ' agreed Peter, solemnly. 

'* Never have I seen such a catch," said the 
Count, ** and neither had the old grad. We 
embraced on the spot, but that wasn't at aJl 
out of the ordinary, for everybody else was do- 
ing the same thing.'' 

*' I fell into Maxey's arms," assented Peter, 
' ' and the game ended right then and there. ' ' 

* ' Then cmd there, ' ' repeated the Count. 

Peter smoked in silence. The Count settled 
down on the window-seat. 

' * Lady Bird behaved like a perfect trump, ' ' 
said he, * * and I must confess I was an absent- 
minded beggar of an escort after the game be- 
gan. However, when it was over I tried to 
make it up to her. We waited until every one 
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had cleared the stand, so as to have plenty of 
chance to talk. Then we came back slowly. ' ' 

** Bosh! '' said Peter, loudly, and with in- 
creasing emphasis, ' * bosh, bosh I ' ' 

** Oh, you needn't be alarmed, I wasn't going 
to tell you what we talked about. You're 
hardly old enough to understand. But among 
other things Lady Bird asked about you." 

** IVe barely met her," Peter put in. 

** Tour fame, Peter, has spread abroad. I 
described you as a cross between a buffalo and 
a lobster, and said that, although there might 
be fairer little cherubs in the skies, I didn't 
know of any on the earth. She was politely 
interested. Naturally, however, we soon 
dropped away from third parties and settled 
down to business. The Charles turned into the 
Nile, and as Antony and Cleopatra we drifted 
down it until I clapped my hands for a cup of 
wine, and not a blessed cupbearer responded. 
That queered that game, and — " 

** Count, you're growing absolutely child- 
ish," interrupted Peter. 

* * That 's not the worst thing in the world, my 
aged friend," said the Count. ** It's rather 
good fun on a balmy afternoon midway between 
the end of a baseball game and the commence- 
ment of a dinner. Men rarely grow childish 
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together, because, like Banquo's blood, they're 
afraid they'll remember it later, but when a girl 
and a man — '' 

*'BotI'' cried Peter. ** Count, you're as 
sentimental as a cat. ' ' 

** Catl " said the Count, interrogatively. 
** Now if you'd said catboat there would have 
been some point to it. Anyhow, we were not 
sentimental, though we may have been childish, 
and we did have a very good time together. 
That's the main thing, I believe. 

<< What matters it though men deride, 
And Peters scoff and jest? 
The Count is happiest beside 
The loveliest and best. 

A little thing, but my own." 

** Then she accepted you, did shet " asked 
Peter. 

** My own poem," sighed the Count, *' but 
unfortunately nothing more my own. I wonder 
how it would be to go about the world with noth- 
ing but a poem of one's own, a sort of embryo 
Homer ; at least the taxes would be small. ' ' 

The college clock struck eight commanding 
notes. The Count knocked the ashes from his 
pipe out the window, rose, and threw off his 
coat. 
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** Time to be dressing, Peter. The fair ones 
are making ready for further conquests, and 
will be gathering on the Delta soon. * There 
was a sound of revelry by night, and little 
Peterkin, in garments glad and happy, said, 
now let the fray begin.' That reminds me, I 
have charge of Lady Bird to-night, and you're 
down on her card for three dances.'' 

** That'll give me a chance to tell her the 
truth about you," said Peter. 

** But I have the dance after each of yours," 
explained the Count. ** I thought she'd need 
a little antidote." 

The Count half -dressed, then lighted a cigar- 
ette, and sat down at the piano. He played 
Chopin with rapt absorption for a quarter of an 
hour. When Peter, fully arrayed, came into 
the study a moment later, he found his room- 
mate leaning out of the window asking a man 
in the street if he'd ** seen a little yaller dog 
named Tim." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CLASS DAT 
Punch, brotJiera, punch with care. 



— Old Soho. 



Class Day was very warm and muggy, and 
the Count was reduced to a state of sodden dis- 
comfort early in the day. He found the flowing 
skirts of his gown an infernal nuisance, and hit 
upon the happy thought of tucking them inside 
his belt, a performance which gave him an 
interesting but extremely balloon-like appear- 
ance. When a Junior at the club asked him 
what he thought of Class Day, the Count 
launched into a bitter disquisition on female 
relatives, and declared that if he had his college 
life to live over he would only know those men 
who were unencumbered by attendant families. 
Then he suddenly remembered that he was due 
in Sanders for the Class Day speeches, and 
hurriedly gulped a glass of the special Class 
Day champagne punch, and fled across the yard. 

At noon the Count piloted his family party, 
consisting of a mother, two cousins, and an 
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aunt, to the airy confines of the Pudding li- 
brary, supplied them with sandwiches, lemon- 
ade, and the company of three undergraduates, 
and felt free to do his own investigating. 

** Time was,*' he said to himself as he went 
down-stairs, alternately stepping on summer 
gowns and apologizing therefor, ** when I 
fancied I was a gregarious animal, but now I 
would give it all up for a little hut in the wilder- 
ness, and time to think my own unspotted 
thoughts/' The Count was not strictly truth- 
ful in this remark, for there was a certain 
person he had been trying all morning to see. 

When he came to the open courtyard, with 
its tent on one side, and laid eyes on the 
medley of pink and white and blue maidens 
crowded together, the Count felt his heart drop. 
** It's very much like hunting for a needle in a 
smoke-stack,'' he remarked to a man who 
passed by, but the latter only grinned and 
hastened on. The Count planted himself in 
the door, where he had a good view of the court, 
and where every one going in or out was sure 
to stumble into him. At last he spied his par- 
ticular fair one in a distant comer, with two 
men bending over her and making themselves 
disagreeable, as he thought. Carefully he 
planned his course, and set upon it, but he had 
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barely left the steps when a gorgeously gowned 
girl bore down upon him. 

** Mr. Norris,'* she cried, with white-gloved 
hand extended to him, * * you naughty Mr. Nor- 
ris, you've forgotten all about me.'' 

The Count beamed, and shook the out- 
stretched hand, and pulled off his mortarboard 
and played with the tassel. 

* * Forgotten — how could I possibly for- 
get! " That sounded a trifle flabby, so he 
plunged on: ** The wonder of it is that you 
should remember me, — I consider that quite a 
compliment, — Norris is not at all a remarkable 
name, so much like Morris, and Porris, and 
Horace, and there are so many Horaces, don't 
youthinkl " 

The girl was still laughing. * * You dear, de- 
lightful man, I've heard a great deal about you 
— never mind from whom — all your little 
scrapes and heart affairs, and one great big 
heart affair, I believe. ' ' 

The Count had glanced away to his distant 
comer. He turned back. * * Oh — er — yes — 
one big heart affair." He caught himself up. 
*' They're all a pack of fairy-tales as a matter 
of fact." 

*' I wonder," said the girl, ** if there are any 
chairs. It's so very warm." 
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The Count procured a chair, and saw from 
the comer of his eye that a third man had 
reached his own particular haven. 

** So many people I know,'' began the girl, 
comfortably. *' The Billings, and Nancy 

Hodges, and — ' ' 

*' By Jove,'' cried the Count, ** there's a 
little girl I used to roll hoops with in New York. 
Funny to see her to-day. Pigtail all gone, 
beautiful pompadour instead. I wonder if I 
oughtn't to speak to her." He looked appeal- 
ingly at his captor. 

* * And leave me all alone ? How could you be 
so cruel 1 Did she use to fall down and hurt 
herself, and you pick her up and pet her when 
she cried? " 

" No, I did nothing of the sort. I used to 
laugh and torment her just to make her cry. 
Hello, there goes Lyon, just in time. Do you 
know," he said, very impressively, ** he's often 
told me how he 'd like to meet you. May I bring 
him upl " 

He hardly waited for her answering nod. 

** Lyon, old man," the Count put a hand on 
his shoulder, * * beautiful girl over here dying to 
meet you. Don't know her name, but she's all 
right. Saw you come in and couldn't take her 
eyes away. Seen you in town often at dances, 
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but never been so fortunate — ' ' The Count 
fairly dragged his victim off. 

'* I say, Count, one minute,'' cried Lyon, 
straightening his mortarboard cap, but the next 
instant he was bowing over the fair one's hand. 

** Let me present Mr. Lyon, and if you'll par- 
don me I'll just run along for a second or two." 

The Count fled, only to run headlong into the 
open arms of a stout matron, who greeted him 
effusively. 

*' You must meet Genevieve," she said. ** I 
don't believe you've seen her since she was so 
high. She's a darling girl now, and so glad to 
be here for your Class Day. ' ' 

The Count saw the girl in the distant comer 
rising as though to go. 

** I'm so sorry," he said, ** but a lady's just 
fainted over there, and I 'm hunting for a glass 
of whiskey — or smelling-salts, or — " He 
pulled his mortarboard cap off as Peter's sister 
passed him. 

** Roger," said she, ** have you seen Peter 
anywhere? I haven't seen him for an age." 

** Peter? " repeated the Count. ** Oh, yes, I 
saw him, let me see, where was it? Oh, it was 
in Craigie tank, playing he was a mermaid." 

** Genevieve, Mr. Norris," pursued the stout 
lady, pulling a young girl after her. ** Mr. 
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Norris's mother and I were such dear school 
friends, I want you two to know each other 
better. '' 

The Count murmured, *' Delighted,'' and the 
girl murmured something unintelligible as they 
shook hands. 

*' Lovely weather, trifle hot, probably have 
a storm soon, ' ' said the Count. * ' Awfully glad 
to have seen you. I'll tell mother. Sorry I 
have to run along now. Friend over there 
fainted — " He broke away only to find 
Peter's sister waiting for him three feet off. 

*' Roger, won't you please take me over to 
Randolph Hall? I'm to meet mother there at 
half -past twelve." 

The poor Count gave one agonized glance at 
the comer whereon his heart was set, and 
caught sight of a white parasol disappearing 
behind a group of men. 

** I might as well," he said, turning back to 
Peter's sister. '* No, Edith, I didn't mean that 
at all. I meant that it's the very thing I'd like 
most of all to do. I'm sick and tired of this 
eternal garden party." 

The Count was not very good company at the 
club at lunch, which consisted solely of lettuce 
sandwiches and punch. 

** I've spent the whole morning trying to be 
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nice to women I never want to see again,*' he 
remarked, ** and I suppose they all think I'm a 
perfect fool for the stupid things I've said. I 
had to invent an incipient sunstroke and a mild 
form of insanity to escape from an aged dow- 
ager, who said we used to play tag together in 
Central Park. One woman wanted me to kiss 
her little ducklings, who stood together holding 
hands, because their father and mine were class- 
mates, and I had to tell her I hadn't fully re- 
covered from the mumps, in order to save the 
little darlings — I mean ducklings. I feel, ' ' he 
finished, wearily, *' as though the whole world 
were eager, curious women, waiting to be fed 
with lemonade and salad. ' ' 

After lunch the Count bundled his gown into 
a roll beneath his arm, and started again on his 
quest of the Golden Girl. He thought he 
sighted her entering one of the gates of the 
Yard, and made that way. As he passed Mat- 
thews, a classmate, whose family were disposed 
along the steps watching the passing show, 
gripped his arm. 

** Count, I want you to meet my family. 
Mother, this is the Mr. Norris I've told you 
about." 

The Count gave a pitiful groan and tugged 
his mortarboard off his head. He bowed sol- 
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emnly to each of the row of family. When he 
came to the last one, a little girl in a pink f rock, 
she giggled openly. 

* ' You look like a Chinese mandarin nodding 
your head,*' she said, and giggled again. 

*' I dare say,'* replied the baffled Count. 
** And I feel like a Chinese monsoon.'' He 
laughed, and sat down beside her. 

'* The truth of the matter is I'm in search 
of a possible happiness the gods have evidently 
decreed I sha'n't enjoy. I shall baffle them yet, 
however. May I smoke a cigarette? " 

The Count smoked and the girl giggled, and 
when his cigarette was smoked, the youth dis- 
covered he had just time for a swim in the 
Claverly tank before the Statue exercises. Ten 
minutes later he and three other wilted youths 
were diving with screams of joy into the pellu- 
cid waters of the pool. All thoughts of Class 
Day were driven from their minds, and, as the 
Count remarked, they might have been four 
happy hamadryads basking in the Euphrates. 
* * That 's not very clear to me, ' ' one of the four 
said, ** but it certainly sounds agreeable." 

'* That's all I mentioned it for," said the 
Count, ' ' just to call a pleasing picture to your 
eye. Here I am as Cleopatra, advancing gin- 
gerly into the tepidarium," and he pranced 
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down the marble side of the pool, and fell with 
a frightened scream into the water. 

On his way to the Statue the Count was set 
upon by a tired woman who knew him, and her 
two weary daughters. 

** Can't you get us a place to rest, Mr. Nor- 
risf '* the mother asked. ** The heat is so 
fatiguing. I feel positively faint with standing 
up.'' 

There was an open window on the lower floor 
of Thayer, and the Count eyed it eagerly. 

** If you'll go around to the entry," said he, 
** I'll let you into the room of a friend of mine 
right here. His name is — er — Jenkins — 
and I know he 'd be delighted. I '11 go in through 
the window — we always do, you know." 

Two minutes later the women were seated at 
the window in Thayer, fanning themselves com- 
fortably, and overcoming the Count with the 
profusion of their thanks. He felt like a crimi- 
nal as he ran away. 

At the Statue the Count finally managed to 
locate the being he sought, and vowed he would 
stand at the exit until she passed though the 
sky should fall for it. But he had no sooner 
planted himself in a little niche to wait than 
a gray-haired man fairly stumbled over him. 

"Roger Norris!" he exclaimed. "Well, 
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well, well. Boger, I haven't seen you since you 
were at school. You must meet my wife and 
daughter. Sarah, this is Roger, John Norris's 
boy, you know.'* 

The father, mother, and daughter cut him oflE 
effectively from the throng. With agony in his 
eye the Count watched a certain white hat draw 
near, very near, so near he could ahnost touch 
it, and pass by. He jumped up and waved his 
hand despairingly. 

** Who is itt '' asked the gray-haired man, 
with sympathy. 

** Oh — ah,'' mumbled the Count, ** it's only 
somebody I know." 

A sadder but a wiser man led his family out 
from the Delta a little later and over to Beck 
Hall to the spread. He procured a central 
table, and bribed a waiter to furnish him with 
as many knives and forks as he had mouths to 
feed. He did everything that was thoughtful, 
and shut his mind to outside considerations. 
Darkness fell, Japanese lanterns twinkled about 
the grounds, the music in the pavilion com- 
menced, young men sought out the Count's 
cousins and pleaded with them for dances, a 
middle-aged professor entertained the Count's 
mother with literary Cambridge small talk. 
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But still the youth would not budge, for he kuew 
the fates were ill-disposed toward him. 

Lyon approached and led the Count aside. 

** I'll never forgive you for leaving me at the 
Pudding with that nameless girl. We talked 
for over an hour and a half by my watch, and 
hadn't a word to say." 

** I didn't know her name," answered the 
Count, * * and she did admire you, for she picked 
you out, and said — let me see, what was it ? — 
how handsome you'd be if you'd only grow a 
moustache. ' ' 

Lyon's hand fell heavily on his friend's 
shoulder. 

** Never will I trust in you again," said he. 
** If I had met you earlier in the day I should 
probably have committed murder." 

** Perhaps it would have been as well," 
sighed the other. The Count, it would appear, 
had sunk very low indeed. He went back reso- 
lutely to his mother 's side. 

Shortly after Giles passed, and stopped to 
whisper in his ear. 

** I went into Thayer with Bob Brown half 
an hour ago. Bob was tired and hot, and pulled 
off his gown with an oath and ilung it in the 
dark at a chair. * Heavens I ' cried an old 
woman, and two other female voices screamed, 
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** You shut one eye and squint a trifle with 
the other, and look at the left-hand edge,*' ex- 
plained Peter. 

The Count drank, and set down his empty 
glass. 

** Sic transit gloria mundi/^ he concluded. 
* * Once it was a man, then a woman, now it 's an 
elephant, next, I suppose, it will be a bab- 
oon.'* 

* * I remember seeing a — ' ' began Giles. 

** Count, what's a pigassawaryf '' asked 
Peter. 

** Why! " inquired the Count, cautiously. 

** Somebody asked me to-day, and I said I'd 
ask you." 

** I will not be disturbed," said the Count, 
** with foolish rebuses. I want to sit here and 
smoke and look at the moon, and I don't want 
to be disturbed." 

There was silence save for the distant chatter 
of men. Finally the Count poured another 
glass of wine and drank it, and settled back in 
his chair. ** It's easy to be satisfied," he mur- 
mured, ** if one doesn't go hunting trouble." 

** Trouble," said Peter, ** depends upon the 
point of view. There are countless adages about 
it. If you sit still and smoke I don't see how 
you can manage to fall into it." 
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** But if you forage^ Peter f " 

** There are dangers incident to any occupa- 
tion/' was the answer. ** Even in college you 
may get rusticated. ' ' 

* ' If a man, ' ' said Giles, * * should sit still all 
by himself and smoke a pipe, do you think he 'd 
get the measles! '^ 

There was a protracted silence. 

** I have always wondered, '^ said Peter, 
** what it would feel like to have no more ex- 
aminations to take. To-night I know.'* 

* * It feels nice, ' ' said Giles. 

** I suppose,'' said the Count, ** we know 
everything that is necessary to know. There's 
some comfort in that." 

'' A lot," said Giles. 

There followed another pause. 

** I can just dimly remember myself as a 
Freshman," began Peter, ruminatively. 

** A curly-haired little boy with blue eyes," 
said the Count. 

** And no teeth," put in Giles. ** I lost one 
in a baseball game. ' ' 

The Count was the next to speak. ** I'm 
glad Class Day's over, and yet I feel rather lost, 
to tell the truth." 

Peter looked at Giles. ** That's just what 
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Giles and I said before you came. We felt a 
bit as though we didn't know our way." 

" And were hungry," added Giles. 

** Of course, when we wake up to-morrow it 
will be different," said Peter. 

^^ But it's not different to-night," explained 
Giles. 

** No," agreed the Count, ** it's very much 
the same." 

A little later the Count roused himself. 

** I've been thinking, Peter," said he, ** and 
I believe a pigassawary is a hedgehog with 
wings. ' ' 

** It doesn't much matter," replied Peter. 
** I asked more for form than for information." 

** Still it's nice to know," said the kindly 
Giles. ** If I meet a hedgehog with wings, I'll 
remember that." 

Some one was singing * * Danny Deever ' ' in 
the living-room, and the three men sat still and 
listened, and watched the smoke from their 
cigars float upward to the moon. 

THE END. 
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